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FOREWORD 

The seminar was undertaken primarily for two purposes: 

(1) To get together the members of the Agricultural Governing Board 
of SEARCA, the active agricultural leaders of member countries and 
other invited resource persons to present and discuss the agricultural 
situation in member countries, and to identify problems and needs 
in high-level manpower training, research and extension and related 
activities in agriculture in the region, and (2) To make first-hand 
observation of the human and physical resources and capabilities of 
SEARCA and the UP College of Agriculture (the host institution to 
SEARCA), in pursuing the regional programs and projects that are 
being or to be undertaken by the former. 

The seminar opened with a discussion on the self evaluation of 
SEARCA, an undertaking which is to be reported on by June 30, 1S572, 
There were no conclusions reached during the seminar. This 
volume is a compilation of the papers presented and a record of the 
discussions, and serves to provide the guideposts for "SEARCA in 
the Seventies". 


# # # 



THE DIRECTOR'S OPENING REMARKS*/ 


Members! of the Agricultural, Governing Board, country d^legat^B,. 
and* other participants in this seminar: 

First of all, I would like to welcome you all to .this simple , 
but historic: event - historic because this is the first seminar being 
^held to reassess SEARCA's activities and help determine those v> 
which SEARCA should undertake. Much of the future of SEARCA 
as a contributor to the well-being of the. peoples of Southeast Asi£ 
would depend on what happens here in the next few days. 

The task of SEARCA has become rather complex. For 
today, technology is malting great strides, modifying and compli¬ 
cating production and marketing systems of agricultural economies 
in this part-of the world, and: changing.the requirements for. 
developing these economies. 

There are other basic facts which attest to this complexity 
and raise certain issues relevant to the central purpose of this . . 
■seminar. Let me cite a few-of them. 

As development tools, education and research are slow 
processes although they can be hastened through the chpice of the 
right dbjectives and by increasing organizational capability for 
achieving the objectives. Most often, however, choosing.desirable 
objectives and improving organizational-capability, are elusive 


*./ Delivered by Director J. D. Drilon Jr, 
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things,particularly -in economies which sit at relatively low ! . 
benchmarks. How then should the right objectives be chosen 1 and 
organizational capability raised to effective levels? -x : 

; Experience has shown that agricultural development occurs 
over* a long time horizon, Japan took a hundred years to transform 
its feudal agriculture io a modern one. It took the United States 
about the same time to attain such a transformation. Are there , 
ways of crushing and shortening the time horizon for Southeast 
Asian countries? > v V- 

' : Development brings about prosperity as well as problems. 

For example, while the contribution of the agricultural sector to 
the Gross National Market and per capita income increases, 
problem areas such as employment, income distribution and the 
gap between the rich and the poor. These same problems beset 
advanced economies. But in the less developed countries, these 
problems are more acute and call for a greater sense of urgency. 
They breed discontent and misery and pose the threat of upheavals. 
How can development be balanced so that overall progress can be 
achieved and at the same time social and economic disparities r r 
minimized? 

In Southeast’Asia; we see nationalism as a logical vehicle; 
for national development and yet we are aware that national progress 
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in isolation is to a great extent not possible without regional 
collaboration in a region of interacting nations. In education and 
research, disparities in existing and potential situations obtaining 
in Southeast Asian countries offer both opportunity and challenge 
at different levels. Kow can nationalism be tempered and harnessed 
by regional collaboration in education and research so that national 
responsibilities can be enhanced and not prejudiced? Since the 
development requirements of Southeast Asian countries are different, 
which ones are the most appropriate for SEARGA to choose as areas 
in which it can play meaningful roles in terms of the interest of the 
country concerned and of the region? 

And what might be the end products of this seminar? 

Obviously, these should not be predicted but proceeding from 
the purpose of the seminar and to oversimplify, I would say that 
some of them should be indications of directions that would serve 
as basis for the formulation of a dynamic strategy for SEARCA to 
follow so that its member countries can more fully participate in 
its activities with increasing interests and, thereby, really benefit 
from them. 

Thank you. 


# ## 



REMARKS-' 


DirectorDriioh, Co-members of the Board-and distinguished 
delegates from the member countries of SEARCA, Dean Lantican, 
Dean Orillo, distinguished guests, and friends* 

" I have the privilege of being requested to perform the 
honored role of our Chairman, Tan Sri Mohamad bin Jamil-,!/who •' - 
is unable to join us in this gathering. 

In behalf of Chairman bin Jamil, I wish to welcome you all 
to the opening of the joint Eleventh Meeting and Seminar of the ’t; 
Agricultural Governing Board of the Southeast Asian Regional : : 

Center for Graduate Study and Research in Agriculture (SEARCA), 
one of the projects of SEA ME o'. If I may also take this opportunity, 
as my country’s representative to the Board, I would like to extend 
to you, especially to my co-members from Indonesia, Royal, 
Kingdom of Laos, Malaysia,-Thailand, and Vietnam, our sincere 
welcome to the Philippines. A very special welcome also goes to 
the representative from' the Khmer Republic who has joined us for: 
the first time. 

We are all aware of the importance'‘of this meeting-seminar 
to SEARCA . As envisioned, the‘discussions that would take place 

1/ Delivered by Dr. Leonardo A. Paulino, member, AGB, 
in behalf of Chairman Tan Sri Mohamad bin Jamil. 
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within the next several days regarding the problems of agriculture 
in this part of the world, will set the guidepcsts on charting the 
course of the SEARCA program for the next five years. Convened 
in the host country of, this SEAMEO project, the meeting will enable 

. t 

the representatives of the member states to have a close look of 
the, project and view its status after two years of its current five- 
year funding program. 

We are also gathered together fully aware of the many , 
serious problems brought to bear on developing nations like ours 
by the rapidly increasing world population. While it is true that 
measures are being undertaken to reduce the rate of increase, . 
.absolute increase is inevitable and the consequent problems of 
food and nutrition, unemployment, mass education, peace and 
order, and others have to be faced. To us in the agricultural field 

i * 

the problem is. even more pronounced. For we are given the task 

i • *, • • * * 7 1 ' ■ ' 

of getting more and more output from less and less agricultural 
land. And from this meeting, we hope to find some answers that 
are addressed to the countries in this region. 

It .is our sincere wish that the participants of this joint 
meeting-seminar will find their stay here useful and fruitful. , 
Thank you. 

PM 
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REMARKS-' 


It is’ A 1 pleasure for me as Chairman of the Academic Consul¬ 
tative Committee to welcome the members of the Governing Board 
of SEARCA and all those present here today. We are happy that you 
are able to spend some time in the Philippines and give us the oppor¬ 
tunity to inform you of our academic, research and extension programs 
arid to show you our existing facilities and those that we are putting 
up to enable us to carry through the aims and objectives which 
SEARCA has entrusted us to implement. 

The University of the Philippines at Los Eafios is honored and 
thankful for having been chosen as the site of the Southeast Asian 
Regional Center for Graduate Study and Research in Agriculture. 

We take this recognition as a reward of our efforts and dedication 
to the advancement of tropical agriculture in this part of the world. 

We acknowledge the fact that the SEARCA program is a mutual give 
and take affair. While we share our resources the University 
benefits from the enriching experience and in learning from the 
participants the problems and needs of their respective country and 
the region.' They provide us with valuable information which guides 
us in the formulation of criteria for curriculum and research 

1/ Delivered by Dr. Domingo M. Lantican, Chairman of 
the Academic Consultative Committee. 
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development geared towards the needs of Southeast Asia thus 
making the University of the Philippines at Los Baflos a true 
regional center. 

• ’ We wish to assure you that we appreciate and feel gratified 
that we are able to help our neighbor countries in Southeast Asia in 
the development of the human resources and technology. These 
should enable the region to utilize its natural resources and improve 
the living conditions of her people. We believe that the human 
element is the key to progress for without it, physical and material, 
investments in any enterprise will be wasteful and our natural 
resources cannot be expected to yield their maximum potential. 

Our facilities are adequate and our staff are well trained. We 
are aware of the radical changes that have occurred in education in 
recent years and we believe that we are able to keep up with the 
changes and the ever increasing demands on the University of the 
Philippines at Los Baflos as an academic institution,. Our curricula 
and programs are under constant review and adjustment. We are 
confident that we are producing men and women with the right . 
attitude and training that will enable them to fit successfully into 
the social and economic structure of the rapidly changing rural 
communities of Asia and keep themselves abreast with the dynamic 
sphere within which they have to practice their profession* 



Otir ! 'development pllins call for the expanaion'of ficiliti^s and 
disciplines; Information and knowledge accumulated over the last ! 
six'decades will be more accessible with the completion of our 
documentation center and data bank for agriculture and forestry. 

New institutions will rise on campus and a College of Basic Sciences 
aiicl Humanities will be the forerunner of this'development. Our' 
regional experience sparked by SEARCA and other projects and our 
exposure to international forums will provide the basis for long-term 
future measures and integrated programs of action. The University 
of the Philippines at Los Eaflos during the seventies will be charac¬ 
terized by new. focus and purpose aimed at a more intensified 
participation in national and regional development. 

1 The whole of Southeast Asia is experiencing revolutionary, 
social, economic and technological changes which nations, because 
of their proximity and increasing interdependence with each other, 
cannot likely face alone. Our resources are scarce and it is 
through international Cooperation that we can ensure that our 
institutions of excellence are used in the most 1 effective and 
rational way. 

,i: • The different centers of SEAMEO such as SEARCA arC'the ' 
answers to the basic problems that have plagued the region for - ,::l 
ages. The various academic and research centers will be remiss 
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in their., duties ifthey exist in isolation sei*ying only ;8maU pockets 
of Asian society. W e should be glad that have at last entered 
a new; age of mutual cooperation in sharing facilities and expertise 
in Jjuilding. up the human resources of the region. The day should 
not be too far off when the people of Southeast Asia will be better 
fed* weli clothed, adequately housed and the quality of ; their living 
conditions .will have risen above subsistence level. ... 

, We are glad that you have come at a time when the SEARCA 
programs are in full swing and some tangible results have already 
been accomplished. Thus far the University has granted a Ph.D., 
and four M.S. degrees,. At present sixty five SEARCA scholars 
from five member countries are undertaking graduate work in the 
various fields of agriculture and forestry. Cther projects involving 
strong .participation of the staff of the College of Agriculture are 
the Social Laboratory at Fila, Laguna which is an experiment on 
rural development in action and the Study on the Protein Gap which 
is aimed at solving the problems of malnutrition in Asia. 

We hope that from these modest beginnings our contribution 
to the region will grow and meet the aspirations of the Center. We 
ask. all the member countries and observers to have more faith in 
the project and take advantage of the opportunities open to them. 
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We assure all those present today that we at the University of the 
Philippines at Los Baflos will continue to serve SEARCA to the 
limit of our resources. 

It is my hope that with this seminar we would have made 
another step forward. I am confident that after the discussion of 
the Country Statements and the various papers and the visit to the 
different institutions on the Los Baflos Campus, the Governing 
Board will be able to formulate guideposts that will make SEARCA 
a more effective instrument for regional development and progress. 


### 



GUIDELINES FOR SELF-EVALUATION 


Prepared for the use of the SEAMEO 
Regional Project Centers 


SEAMES 

Bangkok, Thailand October, 1971 



FOREWORD 


This set of Guidelines is designed to assist the Governing 
Board, the Director, and the staff of each Project Center to make a 
thorough review of every aspect of the Center's operation since its 
founding. This review, or self-evaluation, was recommended by 
the Seminar on Educational Planning held in Bangkok in April, 1971. 
The eighth recommendation is as follows: 

“Evaluation of Existing SEAMEO Projects. 

The evaluation would begin as a form of self-evaluation by 
the Center themselves, according to criteria to be established by 
SEAMEO. The second stage would be carried out by experts. 1 ' 

In accordance with that recommendation, I have assigned that 
responsibility to Mr, Khoo Eng Choon, Assistant Director for 
Program. I also requested a consultant from the Ford Foundation, 
which has made the service of Dr. Philip Davidson, Program 
Advisor in Higher Education in the Office for Southeast A sia, 
available to work with Mr. Khoo during the initial phase of the 
projc?.t. 

These guidelines are intended to cover every aspect of the 
Center's operation, no matter how extensive. They are guidelines, 
however, not directives, and should be modified where necessary. 
We hope they prove useful, and that each Center will feel that the 
undertaking has been worthwhile. 

General Netr Khemayodhin 
Director 



PREFACE 


This set of guidelines has been developed to assist the six 
SEAMED Project Centers in carrying out a program of self-evaluation. 
This has not been an easy task, because the Centers vary greatly in 
purpose, size, complexity, and method of operation. Some elements 
in the guidelines may not be applicable to one center or another, 
others may not be adequately developed and need to be filled out by 
the Center itself. In some instances, a Center may find it necessary 
to add material in order to give complete coverage of its program. 

This is an experimental exercise in many ways. Evaluation as 
it is known today is customarily conducted by an outside professional 
evaluator. Self-evaluation has some distinct advantages, even for 
Centers with only a small staff. The report that results from this 
undertaking will be a very substantial document and will be a land¬ 
mark in the history of the Center. 

In carrying out the study, the greatest benefit will be obtained 
if those engaged are as objective as possible and view the Center as 
an outside evaluator would. It is also desirable to avoid yeB and no 
answers except where clearly called for and to give full answers 
based on broad discussion. 
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We believe that the Centers will- find this self-evaluation 
exercise and the resulting report helpful in the operation and 

development of the Center’s program, and we are ready to assist 

■ ~ 0 ; •• :• : 

in every possible way. 


Khoq EJng Choon . . . 

Assistant Director, Program 
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THE NATURE AND PURPOSES OF SELF-EVALUATION 

The basic purpose of self-evaluation is the improvement of 
the organization and its programs and operations. It is an oppor¬ 
tunity for all those connected with the organization to take a hard 
look at every phase of the operation to determine whether changes 
should be made and new directions be taken. Ideally, the evaluative 
process is a continuous one and should be built into the ongoing 
program of the Center, 

Evaluation, whether conducted internally by the organization 
itself or externally by an objective professional evaluator, seeks 
to answer three basic questions, which can be asked of any kind of 
project: 

1, Effectiveness of the operation — Are goals and purposes 
being achieved? What are the factual, or other evidences 
of that achievement? What are the reasons for the 
success or shortcomings of the operation? 

2-. Significance--Are the immediate purposes and long- 
range goals worthy ones? If achieved, will they make 
a significant contribution to the region? 

3, Efficiency —Is the cost reasonable? Do the benefits 
justify the cost? Are there alternative methods of 
achieving the same objectives more efficiently or at 


less cost? 



work. .Is the cost of each!course oritrai^ng program reaspnable 
land justifiable? Do administrative and overhead, costs, bear an 
appropriate relation to instructional costs? What ip appropriate 
will vary from Center to Center: depending ori size and complexity, 
;but;in general administrative costs tend to get higher and higher 
’ and to become a disproportionate share of overall costs. 

»,«,.■ ,4..: Alternative Approaches ; At every point in the .self- 
devaluation, the question should be asked: is there a better way,of 
doing what we are now doing, or is there a better and different 

method of accomplishing the same objective? 

One last word about the importance of self-evaluation is an 
organization. If conscientiously and honestly done; as these Center 
programs will be, it can'have lasting benefits. The by-products 
of an intensive study of the Center by the staff are almost as 
important as che result of the study itself. Experience elsewhere 
has shown marked improvement in at least three areast 

1, Sharper definition of goals and purposes . Frequently, 
the purposes of an organization are so broadly stated as to defy the 
measurement of progress. One major outcome of the study is to 
achieve better definitions of goals and targets for the various Center 
activities -- courses, training programs and the like. Usually the 
broad overall purposes are well stated, but there too sharper focus 


can be achieved by full staff discussion and review, 








Hr)« {V-v :■ 




2 v : ■ Improved understanding and better communication . The 
staff and faculty become more fully involved in educational:planning 
and become more fully aware of their responsibilities * Better ; v 
communications among the staff almost always result and likewise 
better communications between the Centers and its related agencies, 
especially where they have been involved in the self-evaluation itself. 

Better Performance , This almost alwayB results from 
better understanding and clearer definitions of goals. Morale in an 
organization improves when the staff feels that it has a significant 
role in planning and when it feels it has a part in effecting needed 
changes. The recommendations of self-evaluation exercise have a 
good chance of being carried out because they emanated from the 
staff itself. Even Centers with quite small staff.can expect benefit 
from an undertaking of self-evaluation. 
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ORGANIZATION OF SELF-EVALUATION EXERCISE 

This.is: initially the responsibility of the Director, but all pf 
the staff, the Governing Eoard,. and closely related agencies should 
be involved. In suggesting a plan of organization, it is.recognized 
that ho single plan would fit every Center, Eachmust develop its 
own plan of operation, but the basic elements will be much the same. 

:'l, A single person, either the Director or someone designated 
by him, should be given the responsibility for directing the self- 
evaluation program. He should be given adequate freedom from other 
responsibilities and sufficient clerical and other assistance to be able 
to work effectively, 

2. A small steering committee should be appointed to work • 
with the study director, especially in Centers with a number of,staff 
members. In Centers with small staff, the entire group could be 
used as the committee, 

3. Working committees or single individuals should be 
assigned specific aspects of the study. 

4. In the section on Leadership, the Leadership Profile 
should be completed by the Governing Board for the positions of 
Director and Deputy Director. The Director should complete the 
Profiles for other administrative and professional staff members. 
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CJ 

5, The Study-Director should be responsible for writing the 
report, which should be approved by the Project Director (if not 
the'same person) for presentation to the Governing Board,' i 
M '6. Whatever possible in the preparation of the report 
representatives of closely related agencies, such as the Ministry 
of Education, principal donors, should be involved in working with 
the committees, 

7. The Governing Board should consider the Report in the 
manner it deems most convenient . Copies of the report should:be ,• : 
sent in advance to each member. Following its study of the : ■ , 
documents, the Board should forward the Report to the Director 
of SEAMES with its recommendations and approval. It is understood 
that this is a confidential document and will not be distributed without 
the permission of the Center Director. 
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TIME SCHEDULE 

1. Immediately following notification of approval by the 
Council of Ministers at the Seventh SEAMEO Conference in January 
1972, the Center Director should establish procedure for carrying 
out the self-evaluation in his Center, designating the Study-Directoi 
of the project and appointing the appropriate committees. 

2. The Director should make appropriate arrangements for 
the two-day visit of the consultant and Mr, Khoo. The visit should 
give everyone concerned the opportunity to become thoroughly 
familiar with what is involved in the self-evaluation process, 

3. The final report, approved by the Governing Board, 
should be forwarded to the Director of SEAMES not later than 


June 30, 1972, 
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GUIDELINES FOR THE SELF-EVALUATION 
.'GOALS AND PURPOSES OF THE CENTERt : 

’ ■ ' . • M;* M 1' 

The goals and purposes of an institution are its reason for 
existence. They merit the most careful study by the staff and Board 

i J ' ». ' 

in this self-evaluation exercise in order that there may be clear 

: .. . . • . •••• • ••• .. . I 

understanding and acceptance of them. In every organization there 

are the stated goals, the official declaration as it were of the orga¬ 
nization's raison d'etre . Beyond those stated goals there are alwayi 
a set of objectives understood but not officially stated, and finally 
there may even be what are sometimes called hidden objectives. 
Goals may be very broadly stated, which permits flexibility in the 
development of the program, or they may be more precisely stated, 

permitting more accurate measurement of progress towards those 
' . . ‘ 1 
goals. A periodic review of the Center's goals and purposes in the 

light of its experience and of the needs of the region is an important 

I * 

and useful undertaking. The information called for in the following 
items will assist the staff in such a review. 

1, What is the declared purpose of the Center? 

,, » ' . • 

.... * * . i 

2. What is the origin of this statement of purpose? Can it be 

i * • ' 

changed if desired? Are there legal or charter obligations 
affecting the purpose? 
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■ . , V 

3* Does this statement of purpose represent views of present 
Governing Board, Administration, and staff? 

4, Is the statement sufficiently specific that progress toward 
it can be measured? 

5* Has a critical review of the statement of purpose been made 
in past two years, 1969-1971, in order to: 

I ' * ; \ ■ 

1) Reveal discrepancies between purpose ana nuiiumemi' 

!J ' J ' ' ; - .. , .. .. , . . ■ 

2) Examine adequacy of resources of all kinds to meet 

••i • '. 

the stated purpose? 

3) Determine relationship between services rendered 
under the purpose and the needs of the region? 

. * / >' Vi';'’ 

4) Study the role of the Center in relation to roles of 

related or similar institutions from standpoint of 

duplication, competition, and cooperation? 

6, Are there purposes or objectives other than those officially 

' 4 , \ • .... 

stated? If so, are these commonly under stood and what are they? 

+ '\ * ; 1 2 3 \ 

7 • Future Plans 

1) What changes in the statement of purposes, if any, 

t 

are contemplated for the future? 

2) Will any proposed changes necessitate a cnange mine 
statement of purpose? 

3) By what process will the Center re-evaluate periodically 
its programs and effectiveness in relation to purpose? 
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H. LEADERSHIP OF THE CENTER 

(Profiles to be completed by the Governing Board . 
for the positions of Director and Deputy Director, 
and by the Director for all other staff members.). 

Leadership is the single most critical element in the success 
or failure of an institution. As defined here, it includes not only 

* f • 1 ' j 

the Director of the Center but all who serve in a professional capacity 

- 1 1 

■ \ . j . n. \ . ; ; 

Key elements are professional and technical competence, administrat 

- * - : 

ability, commitment to the institution and its purposes, personal 
qualities, and continuity. Cf great importance in regional programs 

** ■■■' * * * * . ■ * ’ i \ 

is the regional recruitment of staff. The balance of regional and 
national staff is a critical element in gaining regional acceptance. 

The factual data called for and the questions asked in the 
following items are intended to assist the Board in its assessment. 
The Board may wish to add other items or questions which it deems 

; t ' ’ ’ • 

of particular importance to the Center concerned. 

‘ I , ' s 

1. For each member of the administrative and professional staff 

- , M .. . „ 

... > i. ■ , r ■ ■ 

submit the attached Personal Data Sheet, or send copies of 
your own form if it covers essentially the same information. 

2. Rate each of the members of the administrative and professional 
staff on the attached Profile, using separate sheets for each. 
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PERSONAL DATA 

X, Personal 
Name ’ 

Present Address and Telephone 

Permanent Address 

■ * ■ * ,\ ■■ * > * 

Date and Place of Birth Citizenship 

• j • . ... 

2, Family Status 

Marital Status Single/Married/Divorced/Separated/Widowed 

Name of Dependents Relationship Date of Birth 

3, Education 

Schools attended Number of Years Field of Study Degree 
Elementary School 
Secondary School 
Advanced Education 

4, Areas of Professional Competence 

' . * •* t ■ . * -• 

5, Date, Place and Title of Publications by you 

6, Languages 

List all languages in which you have any facility, indicating the 
degree of facility by good, fair, or slight. 

Language Conversation Reading Writing 

7, List Overseas Training and Work Experiences 

8, Work Experience (last ten years) 

Title & Brief Description 

Employer Bate of Service of Duties 
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'LEADERSHIP PROFILE 

Excellent, Good, Satisfactory 
Fair, Poor); 


Name! and Title 


t 

E 

G 

s 

F 

p 

1, Professional Competence 

: i 

a. Professional qualifications 

b. Knowledge and understanding 

of present assignment 

i 

} 

ic. Ability to perform in his i 

professional field 

d. Extent of innovative ability :. ■ 

within his fiejld 

2, Technical Competence. 

i i 

a. Ability to analyse and solve 

problems 

b. Ability to plan Jiis work, 

is systematic; 

c# ' Extent of initiative 

d. ( Ability to write and speak 
clearly, precisely 

j 

3, Administrative Ability 

a. Supervisory ability 

b. Ability to delegate 

c • Ability to work with those 

for whom he is responsible 

; ;V*’, 

\ 4 

; ;• 

■» r-r f v 

, 

’•! 

f., 

t 

i 

J 

i i. 

! 

J’ 

- 

; t 

1 

J 

’’ i 

■ 

, f 

1 

1 

1 





S'fV* 


d. Ability to work with those on 
his level as colleagues 

<e, Ability to work with those 

to whom he is responsible 

Commitment to Center and its 
Purposes 

f * ♦ 1 *’ 

a. Extent to which he understands 

and supports purposes of 
Center 

b. Extent to which he instills 
i confidence in his staff 

c. Concern for improving Center 

program 

d. Ability to make constructive 

criticism 

Personal Qualities 

a. Mental attitude toward work 

b. Ability to adjust to new 

environments 

c. -Energy and drive 

i 

i 

d. Character and integrity 




i III;'.'- ORGANIZATION. ANDAD MINISTRATION 

This section is concerned with the internal structure and 

• . • • * ■ • - 

process established for the operation of the Center and its mainte¬ 
nance. The distribution of function or roles within the Center, the 
patterns of authority, the system of internal communications, the 
commitment to the purposes of the Center and the relation of 
structure to purpose all affect vitally the Center’s capacity to cariy 

i ■ 

out its objectives. Even the most capable staff can be rendered 
ineffective by the organization within which it must work. 

1. The Legal Authorities of the Center 

a. List the clearly defined legal authorities of the 
Center as stated in the Enabling Instrument and any 

. t 

other SEAMEO decisions. 

b. Have there been any occasions in which these 
authorities have been questioned or about which 

there has been a conflict? What are those occasions 
and how have they been identified? 

2. Governing Board 

a . Delineate the structure of the Board and its duties. 

b. Has the Board recently examined its responsibilities 
and evaluated its contribution to the Center? Are there 
plans for enhancing the effectiveness of the Board? 



c. • What; have been the relations of the Board: and: the 

Director of the Center? How are Board members 
kept informed about the Center and its problems? 

d. Fbom an overall point of view, has the Board been 
affective in promoting the regional aspects of the 
Center's work? 

3, Administrative Organization 

a. With the aid of charts, stated administrative policies, 
and definitions of function, describe the administrative 
organization of the Center. 

b. Is the present organization and staffing adequate to 
carry out the purposes of the Center? If not, what 
deficiencies are there and what changes are 
contemplated to enhance the effectiveness of the 
internal structure and staffing pattern? 

c. Describe the duties and responsibilities of each 
administrative and professional officer. Are those 
duties clearly defined and accepted by the officer and 
are they generally understood by all those concerned? 
For each staff member, describe any discrepancies 
or differences between the function of the position he 
holds as stated in the organizational chart, the job 
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description for that position, and the actual duties; 
performed by the officer or staff member»• • 

Prepare a list showing the country from which each 
administrative and professional staff member comes. 

6;[ -What efforts are made to recruit staff regionally and 

• what difficulties have been encountered? . Have particular 
difficulties been met with regard to the terms of second¬ 
ment? What changes are contemplated, if any are needed, 
to improve recruitment policies and procedures? 
ft What'long-range projections are there in administrative 
organization, policies, and procedures that will improve 
the present program or permit planned expansion pf the 
Center’s activities? 

g. What is the frequency of turn-oyer of the administrative 
an'd professional staff? 

4. Non-Professional Staff - 

at- Describe the number and duties of the clerical,, 
technical, custodial staff, 
b. Is the number in each of the above categories 
adequate or excessive? 

oil - Are the services in support of the Center’s operations 
a :I.!, 1 .' . adequately financed and effectively operated? If not, 

what are the deficiences and what remedies are proposed? 
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5. Salary Scales 

a. State'the present salary arid wage policies/, scales, 
aiid actual salaries and wages paid each employee, 
bv Are these provisions adequate to insure recruitment 
“ '' ij and retention of highly qualified staff at all levels? 
c’, ' Are salaries paid professional staff comparable with 
those paid by host country or institution for similar 
positions? Higher, lower, about the same? If 
different, has this difference created any problems, 
and if so, what remedies are being considered, .if it 
is felt they are needed? 

6 y ' Fringe Benefits 

a. What fringe benefits are available to both professional 
and non-professional staff, 

b. Are these benefits considered adequate by both groups? 
In what respect are they considered deficient? - 

c;-. : With respect to regionally recruited staff, are these 
benefits adequate to secure staff members of high 
qualifications? 

d. Further, with respect to regionally recruited staff, 
are' adequate provisions made for the individual’s 
annual, home, and vacation leave? ;; What difficulties 
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have arisen in these matters and what steps have 
been taken to remedy them? 
e. What opportunities are provided for professional 
growth of staff members? Research opportunities, 
attendance at professional meetings, visits to 
similar programs in the region and elsewhere, 
in-service training and the like? To what extent 
does the staff avail itself of such opportunities? 



IVY- INSTRUCTIONAL PROGRAMS {<; 

The instructional or training program is one of the most 

ifh f- 1 :'* i\! • ' ’ . • • . ■ ! \- . • ij ,,t 

important and commonly used methods the six Project Centers use 
to achieve their goals and objectives. It is the translation of the 

i • • - ■ 

goals of the Center into more concrete pattern of action and the 
allocation of resources to those activities. 

*. j ’ ' • • . . 

These Guidelines identify three major methods by which 
Centers expect to achieve their goals: the instructional programs, 

the service activities, and research. Instructional programs as 

• ‘ \ _ ■ - , • 

dealt with in this section refer to formally organized courses of 
study or training programs offered at the Center itself in a 
recurring pattern. Service activities and research are dealt 
with in separate sections which follow this one. 

1, Course Offerings 

a. List all courses planned or listed in the publications 
of the Center, giving the following information about 
each: 

1) Brief and precise statement of purpose or 
objectives 

2) Brief outline or statement of course content 

3) Admissions requirements 

Pv i ; • ■; 

4) Length of course 
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5) v Maidihum intake permitted/ and [quota from 
each member country 

b. On the accompanying chart, list courses actually taught 
and number of students who enrolled and who completed 
each, 

2. Correlation of Program and Objectives of the Center 

a. Are there any discrepancies between the stated Center 
objectives and the instructional program? If so, what 
are the plans to reconcile the two? 

b. To what extent are the instructional programs considered 
adequate to meet the needs of the region in the Center's 
area of responsibility? How are those needs determined 
and by whom? 

c. What evidence is there that the training courses being 
offered do in fact meet regional needs? 

d. What part does the Governing Board play in determining 
the educational programs? 

3, Admissions 

a. Who determines the admissions policy for each course 
or program and how was it done? 

b. To what extent has the policy been effective in admitting 
students who can benefit from the training? 



Ci r v p t e.scribe the actual procedures for recruiting, screening 
y/.z 11 und accepting trainees or other participants in 
instructional programs. 

(d; 4 i ,.To what extent has lack of proficiency in English been 
•atproblem in recruiting or admitting otherwise qualified 
trainees? What measures have been taken.or are being 
contemplated to remedy any difficulties in this area? 

e. .('.?What difficulties have instructors experienced with 

classes containing trainees of widely varying proficiency 
in English or with greatly different academic backgrounds? 

f. What changes if any are being contemplated in the 
admissions policies of the Center? Are these changes 
being considered on the basis of experience to date? 

In response to requests from the participating countries 
or agencies? If for other reasons, state them. 

4,»i{Trainee Achievement 

a*: i Describe the methods used to measure trainee 
progress in his learning situation, 
b. State the number of drop-outs to date, giving reasons 
fpr each case and the country of the student and name 


of course. 



c. nowmany trainees to date havebeen considered to' 
have' ^failed 11 in the final assessment? • How many 
have been so notified? • 

d[. :,, C)n completion of training what rScdgnitioh does the 
trainee received? Attach copies of any 1 certificates, 
diplomas or other types of academic recognition. 
Instruction 

a. ‘ What efforts are made to measure or evaluate the ■ 

effectiveness of instruction in the several training 
courses being offered? 

b. Are instructional methods appropriate to course • 
content and objective? 

C. Have any studies been made to determine the relation¬ 
ship of class size to effectiveness of instruction in each 
’ course? How are clasp sizes determined? 

I I 

d. Describe any experimental measures attempted for the 
improvement of teaching and/or for more effective 
learning oh the part of the trainees. 

'‘e* v Are new methods of instruction being sought? Describe 
any changes in instructional methods being used in any 


of the courses. 
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o • jtruxure .rians 

a. During the next few years, say five, what changefs 
are contemplated with respect to course offerings, 

I ; 

training programs, certificates or degrees to be, ; 
Swarded, experimental ventures, arid instructional 
techniques. 

6T.What changes will be heeded In admissions policies , 

and practices in the light of the above plans? 4 

;j 'j 

c. What changes in instructional staff and organization!! 
will be needed? 

d. What long-range projections, of capital development j 

\ . 

expansion of physical facilities, and administrative'; 
leadership would be involved in effecting the planned 
educational developments? 

e. On what basis are changes in the instructional programp 
projected and by whom? Are changes being considered; 

< j 

as a result of requests from the participating countries* 
studies made by professional staff and others; or by 

i 

ad hoc planning groups? If by the last, what is the 
composition of such groups? 
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V. SERVICE ACTIVITIES 

The service aspect of the Center's functions and operations 
may include a great variety of activities intended to further its 
objectives. Examples are workshops, conferences, seminars 
held on an ad hoc, non-recurring basis, consultant and technical 
services, in-service training programs offered at the site of the 
requesting agency, bibliographical or statistical services, and the 
use of specialized equipment or laboratories not available elsewhere, 

1, Describe the service activities that are being or have been 
carried out by the Center. 

2. To what extent are the Center's available services requested 
for or made use of by other agencies? 

3, To what extent are Center's services unique, in that they are 
not available elsewhere to the requesting agency? 

4, What additional service activities are being considered and 
for what purpose? Are these in response to requests from 
member countries or other agencies? 

5. What budget, staff, or facilities deficiencies inhibit providing 
what are considered desirable services? What problems do 
you foresee in expanding the service activities of the Center? 

6. What is the role of the service function of the Center in 
relation to its instructional and research programs? 
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VI. RESEARCH 

Research; carried on in the Center is a third,method .ot, T 
achieving Center objectives and can have long lasting and..continuing 
effects beyond even the life of the Center itself. As in the case of 
the service functions, there are many types of research, such as 
the personal researches carried on by staff members, research on 
its own operation conducted by the Center, research on. new methods 
of teaching, the learning process, the in-depth research study in 
areas of Center concern either by individuals or by a team, 
cooperative research carried on with other agencies, and so on* 

Key elements in the evaluation of research as a tool or method, 
are the importance the Center attaches to it, the proportion of 
time and resources devoted to it, the conditions under which the 
research is conducted, and the extent to which the findings and 
results of research influence Center operations, 

1, List all research projects which have been or are being 
conducted by staff members. For each give author, title, 
abstract of contents, and publication data if published, 

2, Does the Center accept contract research or does it entertain 
requests for research from agencies within the region? 

Outside the region? 
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3. To what extent is research considered to be an integral and 
important function of the Center! as compared^td instruction 
‘find service? 

'4* If research is considered a desirable and important staff 
activity, what difficulties have been experienced by the staff 
in carrying out research projects? 

5i What plans are there to expand the research activities of the.’ 
staff or Center? 



VII. PHYSICAL FACILITIES AND THEIR UTILIZATION 


l^oiPrepare an analysis of each existing facility, showing age, 
general condition, lighting, ventilation, and adaptability.tp 
^present and future use. Describe in more detail libraries and, 
laboratories pointing out special features of library holdings 
and list specialized scientific equipment. 

2. For each existing facility, state the nature and extent of 
utilization of each room or space, e.g., Building A, Room 1, 
Biology Laboratory, Number of hours per day and number of 
days per week being used. 

3. Describe any highly specialized or very expensive equipment 
and the extent of its utilization, also in terms of the number of 
people who use it and the amount of time per week in use. 

4. Describe the extent to which space is borrowed from other 
agencies or shared with other agencies, 

5. Are present instructional needs adequately met by present 
space and equipment? If not, what deficiencies are there? 

6. Are laboratories and libraries considered adequate? If not, 
what action is planned? 

7. Is there an inventory of equipment and how and by whom is it 


maintained? 
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8. Are there adequate fire and safety regulations and equipment? 

9, -Are the plants arid contents sufficiently covered by insurance? 
10, Is thrire liability and workmen's compensation? 

11» What plans are there for plant development and expansion? 
'Upon what studies were these plans made? Were staff • ' 
members involved? 



( VI9. ..FINANCIAL RESOURCES AND UNIT COSTS 

The material in this Section is almost self-explanatory. 

Quite obviously the problems and effort involved in mobilizing and 
ensuring the steady and reliable availability of the financial resources 
of an institution affect every aspect of the Center's activities and 
represent an important preoccupation of all the Center's leadership* 
On the one hand, new sources of funds must constantly be sought 
and on the other, continuous review of the Center's program to 
increase efficiency is a prime responsibility of the staff, 

1, ‘Organization of Administration 

a. Describe the financial operations of the Centex*, 
submitting accounting, purchasing^ budgetary, and 
other forms used* 

b. What controls have been established to insure proper 
use of funds? Are these controls considered adequate? 

c. Are accounts audited regularly by qualified accountants? 
Submit copies of any such audits. 

2. Budgets 

a. Describe the budgetting process, indicating who is 

involved in the process at each stage. Delineate clearly 

the role of the staff, the Director, the Governing Board, 

• ! 

SEAMES, and SEAMEC, the Host Country, and Donors 


or other relevant agencies. 
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Whole responsible for budget control? Do J cori^rols 


.adequately insure that the objectives of the budget and 
the program are being carried out without undue 


restrictions on the Director and staff? 
c,. In what ways are budgetting and planning of programs 
related? 


3, Operational Expenditures 

a. Show the amount ancj percentage of operational 
expenditures annually, since the beginning of operations 
by budget categories, Also show the total expenditures, 
for staff salaries by the following: general administration, 

instructional, and non-professional, 

1 * « » t v , 

b. List ranges of salaries for administrative and profes¬ 


sional personnel over the life of the Center. 


4, Receipts and Income 

a. , Pescribe the organization for the receipt, disbursement, 

* * ‘ * « t 

and custody of funds. Are these considered adequate? 
Are all persons handling Center funds bonded? 

b. .. -List the amount and percentage of the various items 

of income since the beginning of operations. 

,c.. Give current funds surpluses or deficits oyer the 

entire period. What are the policies for dealing with 

* <. ■ • • 1 • - ' ■ 

surpluses or deficits? 
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5, Capital Development Income and Expenditures 

j. a r Show sources of capital development funds since the 
beginning and show application of those funds . 

6 , Auxiliary Enterprises — If none, state NONE 

a. List those operations identified by the Center as 
a uxili ary enterprises, such as bookstores, food 
services, dormitories, rental property. Who has 
•responsibility for their management? 

. vb.v Show the income and expenditures in respect to 
each enterprise over life of the Center, 

7, Purchasing, Storerooms, Inventory Control 

a. Who has responsibility for the above items? Evaluate 
the procedures for all purchases, 

b. Describe the frequency and procedures for checking 
and updating inventories. 

3 , Future Projections of Financial Needs 

a. Describe the plans which have been made for the 
guided development of financial resources. Such 
plans should include the following: 

1) Projections of expenditures in major categories. 

2) Needs for additional physical facilities. 

3) Possible trends in distribution of expenditures. 
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4) Possible sources of new income/ 

On the'basis of the above projections; develop annual 




budgets of income and expenditure for the next five years. 


9, Future Financial Viability of the Center 

a. What is the anticipated financial capability of the*Host 
Country to support the project following termination 
of support from the USG? 

b. What is the Host Country’s attitude toward full and 
expanding support for the Center? What evidence is 
there of support from key governmental and political 
figures? 

c. What other sources of income are being considered? 

d. What fund raising programs are being mounted or 
considered? 

e. Are increased fees or payments from students 


expected to provide an important source of new income? 
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EXPENDITURE 



INCOME 



Host Country 
U.S.G. 


Others, list 
Total 
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XJNIT COSTS 

The determination of unit costs may be difficult since to do 
it precisely calls for sophisticated a system of cost accounting 
which is normally not justified in terms of its expense, However, 
a reasonably good approximation may be obtained in the following 

'• ■ '• , ..'li f , •• ! 

manner, especially in those Centers in which a substantial part of 
the operations is in formal instructional courses. 

1. From 3 above obtain tlie amount of salaries for professionals. 

2. Add to this figure the amount of any other known expenditures 
incurred for the instructional courses. 

3. Determine the percentage of the total expenditures represented 
by the sum of 1 and 2 above. 

4. Subtract the sum of 1 and 2 from total expenditures. 

o# subtract from the remaining figure in 4 the sum of any known 
expenditures devoted to research and service programs, 

, . i • L 

, . ; 

6 , Multiply figure in 5 above by the percentage figure in 3 above, 

7. Add the resulting figure to the sum of 1 and 2, 

u. Multiply the number of students in all programs by the number 

i r * ' . • 

of hours in which each student is enrolled, thus obtaining the 
total number of student hours taught. 
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9. Divide the amount in itorn T by the total numbers of hours 
taught in item 8, This is the cost of teaching one student 
one hour. When multiplied by the number of hours in a 
course, the result is the per student cost of that course, 

10, Chart this unit cost over the period of the Center's operation, 

{ .... . 

11, In the case of Centers which obtain instruction from affiliated 

V j . 

institutions as in the case of SEARCA and The College of Agri¬ 
culture, the cost of instruction for SEA ME S trainees is the cost 
charged by the affiliating institution. It may be the tuition 

, : t 

. • ■ ♦ 

covered by the fellowship grant, or it may be a charge rendered 

the Center by the affiliating institution. 

In case where consultants whose services are contributed 
are used in instructional programs, and their salaries are not 
charged to the Center budget, include their salaries in estimating 

1 • ^ * I , » * t 

9 

total cost of instruction. If their salaries are not knowfy use 

t 

the best estimate obtainable. 

The method of estimating the unit cost of instruction 

• ' ♦ * 
that is proposed here may not fit every case. In such instances, 

t 

the Center should develop its own method of estimating unit costs 
and explain it in detail in submitting the figures. 



Total hours 



instruction 

Total Student 

Unit Cost 

(No. of weeks 
x hrs per wk) 

hours 


Total Cost 
of course 
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ES'i o ; THBt;IKSTRVC TIQNAIj t STAE|I? 

The instructional staff is the key to the success of any 
institution involved in an educational or training program. Their 
individual qualifications and experience, and their commitment to the 

i - * 11 ( • • -. • • j • • i 

program, as well as the conditions under which the teaching staff 
functions are all important elements in the quality of the instructional 
program. In most educational institutions, a full-time resident staff 
with substantial length of service is considered of real importance, 
with part-time or visiting staff being used under the most carefully 
controlled conditions. Overriding considerations, however, are 
always the professional qualifications of the staff and their . 
individual performance. 

1, Recruitment and Selection 

a. Describe the procedure for the recruitment of the 

' \ •’ n 

teaching staff. How and by whom are candidates 
selected and appointed? 

b e List again the number of professional staff from 
countries other than the Host Country, giving 
citizenship of each, and answer the following 

. ; ; j , t 

questions about the recruitment process: 

a) What difficulties have arisen with recruit- 
ment within the region? 
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b) What difficulties have’arisen with recruitment 
outside the region? 

c) What difficulties have arisen with recruitment 
through technical assistance? 

c. to wnat extent are present procedures deemed adequate? 

d. Are any changes in procedure being considered, and if 
so, what? 

Status and Qualifications of each Staff Member 

a. Academic preparation, earned degrees, specialized 
training professional experience relevant to present 
assignment 

b. Length of service at the Center 

c. Number full-time 

d. Number part-time 

e. Types and duration of appointments 
Professional Duties of each Staff Member 

a. Teaching loads, number of hours taught, number of 

% 

students taught during the year or period of employment 

b. Committee assignments or other administrative duties 

c. In the case of full-time staff, what policies govern 
outside employment, both in professional and non- 

«♦' l \ J <, i , * • 

professional activities ? 
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4, Professional Freedom 

a; Provide any statements that have been adopted by the 
Governing Board, or other Center officer or agencies 
with .respect to the freedom of members of the 
instructional and research staff to write and speak as 
they wish and to engage in community activities of 
their choice, 

b;n If no formal statements have been adopted what is 
the administrative policy with respect to such 
elements of professional security? 

c* Are such policies as have been formally stated or 
informally expressed clearly understood by all 
concerned? . , 

d. ; Have any restrictions in the above matters been 
placed by the Center on staff members? If so, by 
whom and by what authority? Give all instances of 
.such restrictions, 

je,’ What restrictions have been placed on staff members 
by any other agency and by what authority? Describe 
any such instances, 

f. Under what circumstances may a professional staff 


member be dismissed? 
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5. The Evaluation and Improvement of Instruction 


ju. <'4 ■' J %y• what'media's and by whom are ; members ; of the 


' instructional staff evaluated? 
b* What criteria are used and by whom were they 
(developed? 

c. ’ ‘ A re evaluations of instructional staff by trainees 


encouraged? 

d. What follow-up is there of evaluations of staff 
members? Are they discussed with the individuals 
concerned? 

e. What efforts are made to improve the performance 
of individual staff members? 

6 . Projections 

a. Project in detail the number of staff by subject area 
that will be needed to carry out planned developments 
in the next five years. 

b. Project for the same period the salaries and benefits 
required to enable the Center to attract and hold 
instructional staff of high calibre. 
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£.-^TRAINEES AND ALUMNI 
i-TRAINEES 

One of the easiest and most frequently used measurements 
of quality and success of an educational institution is the calibre of 
the students and their achievements in later life. It is quite likely 
in fact that the six SEAMEO Centers are best known and judged in 
the region through the trainees that return to the member countries, 
This Section is concerned with the present group of trainees, 
personnel policies, trends, and follow-up on trainees as alumni. 
Admissions policies and trainee achievement have already been 
dealt with in Section IV, 

1, Present Trainees 

* ■ ’ • i * , " J 

a. Describe the trainees enrolled in courses during 
current year in terms of country of origin, sex, age, 
academic preparation, length of service and position 
held in home country, 

b. Do the same for research fellows or associates, 
o. Describe any changes in characteristics of 

enrollment over the past years, 

2* Academic and Personal Records 

a^ What types of information does the Center have on each 

. . ■ . ,;r '! 

trainee at the time of entrance? (Secondary school or 
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college and university 'records* test scores, medical 
records, recommendations) What use is made of this 
information? 

b. What records are maintained on trainees? Who is 

* >> J • : i ' :. *' •. •r;;-.? 

responsible for trainees’ records? 

c. Is there a test evaluation program at the Center in 
respect to trainees performance? 

3. Orientation and Guidance 

' ' > - * t 

a. Describe any orientation programs used by the Center. 

b. Are guidance and counselling services available to 

'• ) ' • ■ i ■ : ; 

trainees and of what sort -- educational, vocational, 
personal? 

' ■ • v'i 

c. Are there plans for modification and expansion of 
such services? What is considered to be the need for 
such services now and in the future? 

4. Housing, Boarding, and Health Services 

a. Housing 

f ‘ . . ■ ' 

1) List and evaluate housing accommodations for 
single and married (if accompanied by wives) 
provided by the Center. Indicate whether this 
housing is on or off the campus, and whether 
it is owned by the Center or leased by it. 
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2) Describe and evaluate nousing available in 

: \ y 

other than Center facilities. 
r! 3) What plans are there for changes in housing 
facilities and policies? 
b. Food Services 

1) Describe and evaluate food services offered 
by the Center or available at the Center, 

* 2) 1 If none, describe and evaluate services 
available elsewhere, 

*3) What changes are being planned in food services? 
c . Health Services 

1) What facilities, procedures, and personnel are 
available for health service and medical care? 

2) What new facilities and services are considered 
to be needed? 

3) Is health insurance available for trainees? 

(nj 

' Who pays the premium? 

4) Have adequate provisions been made to care for 
cases of extreme urgency — serious accident 
or death, for example? 

d . J ‘ Extramural Activities " 

1) Describe extramural activities available to trainees, 
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2) To what extent are trainees encouraged to 

.participate in such activities and to,, what extent 
do they? 

S) Are there planned activities, for families of 
married trainees, if any? 
e. Trainee Participation in Center Affairs 

% * 

i 1.) Are trainees involved in the Center's planning 
of. programmes and activities? 

2 ) Are trainee evaluation of instructional programs 
sought? 

3) , Are there other ways in which trainees are 

involved in Center activities? 
fpdiscipline and Withdrawal 

. 1) Has the Center encountered any disciplinary 
problems? . 

2) Have any trainees been requested to quit a 
course? ; Describe any such incidents. 

3) Who is responsible for trainee discipline? 

4) Have trainees left the program for reasons 
other than academic or disciplinary? List all 
such incidents with explanatory comment where 
reason is known. What efforts are made to deal 
with such cases, and to correct problems which 
may have led to the withdrawal? 
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ALUMNI 

1. Describe efforts to keep in touch with former trainees. 

2. Are the opinions and suggestions of alumni sought on such 
matters as the quality of instruction received, new programs 
which might be offered, modification of existing ones, 
additional services to be provided, and so on. 

3 . Are alumni used to any extent in recruiting eithe 'rainees 
or staff? 

4. Are records of alumni kept up to date and by whom? 

5. Do those records show the progress the alumni is making 
in his career in his home country? Is there evidence that 
the work he did at the Center influenced his career and that 
he uses it in his work? What recop' ization did he receive 
either by the Civil Service of his home government or the 
agency by which he is employed? 
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XI. PUBLIC RELATIONS 

The image of an institution is one of its most cherished and 
important features. It is important in attracting the type of trainees 
and staff an institution desires, in obtaining support, and in a very 
real way, therefore, of achieving its objectives. It is thus a matter 
of concern to each Center that its image be properly projected 
throughout the region and to those to whom it may legitimately 
look for support, 

1. Does the Center have a formally organized public relations 
program? Describe it. Who is responsible for it? 

2, Describe the efforts made to present the Center's program 
and achievements to the public. What, in fact, does the 
Center conceive its public to be ? 

3, Submit copies of bulletins, brochures and publications and 
other similar materials and describe its circulation or 
distribution. 

4. What evidence do you have that these efforts have been 


effective? 
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Xtty INSTITUTIONAL RELATIONSHIPS AND LINKAGES , 

n . i ■ * ' 

This Section is of major importance in evaluating the present 
success and future potential of the Center* It concerns the relation¬ 
ships or linkages of the Center with those institutions with which it 
must deal and which affect its performance and viability. The 

5 ’ * * 4 , * . I . ■ ■ : ■ 

Center must maintain a network of relationships for purposes of 
gaining support* overcoming resistance, exchanging resources, 
and spreading its influence. These relationships can be identified 

• , f 

in four widening circles: 

1. A group which has some measure of authority over the 
Center, (sometimes conflicting with each other over Center affairs), 
and which control its resources. The principal ones are SEAMEC, 
SEAMES, agencies of the host country — Ministries of Education, 
of Finance, — affiliated institutions like the College of Agriculture 
and the National Biological Institute in the case of SEARCA and 
BIOTROP respectively, and major donors, like the United States 
Government. 

2. A group of less closely related but still important 
institutions which provide the Center with its trainees and fellows, 

5 • . * * : 

and to some extent its staff, and which use the products of the Center. 



Such institutions would include agencies of SEAP/DEO country’'-' 
governments, colleges, universities, teacher training institutions, 
research agencies, and the like. 

3. A third group comprises those institutions which have 
similar programs or which have similar objectives. Examples 
would be the national language centers as they relate to RELC and 
national science centers as they relate to RECSAM. 

4. Finally, the remote and less readily identifiable group of 
people and organizations which have an interest in the Center but 

• * • * * i ! 

which have no immediate relationship to it. 

The relationships of the Center with all four of these groups 

' ' ' 1 : •* 

need to be explored to determine the extent to which these linkages 
are favorable and effective. 

1, Identify the first group of institutions, listing each and describing 
the relations with it in the following terms: 

a. Nature of the relationship. Is it clearly understood 
by all concerned? 

b. Extent of authority exercised by each on the Center 

• % 

,c. Favorable aspects of the relationship 

%J ? * 1 

d# Unfavorable aspects of the relationship 
e. To what extent have conflicts of authority developed 
between these institutions? 
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Xj T6 'the extent that there have been problems, what 
(efforts have been made to solve them? 

gi What changes are being considered in the Center’s 

relationships, formal or otherwise, with the institutions 
in Group 1 ? 

h. Specifically with respect to SEAMES, cover the following 
points: 

1) List the responsibilities the: Center has to 
• ' SEAMES. 

>2) List the services or contributions expected 
' . > .by the Center from SF. A MES. 

3) List any continuing problems that have arisen 
in relations with SEAMES and describe efforts 
made to deal with them. 

f 14- With regard to the fund raising responsibilities 
of SEAMES, have these been discharged to the 
satisfaction of the Center? To what extent has: 
Center staff been involved in the fund-raising 
program, or to what extent should it have been 


involved? 



res 

In case SEAMES is ‘ndt able to provide its share 
of special funds, can it be anticipated that the 
•Host Country will assume the entire cost? 

2 ! , iiistthe institutions in Group 2 throughput the region that are 
of particular importance to the Center, and describe the 
' r7 relations with each. 

a. To what extent are these relationships favorable? 

; Unfavorable? 

b. What efforts have and are being made or are under 
consideration to deal with any unfavorable relationships 
that may have arisen? As an example, accreditation 
or certification problems. 

c. Are relationships being sought with institutions other 
than those now currently linked to the Center. What 
'actions or plans are contemplated to establish relations 
with other institutions. 

3i’ i; List the institutions in Group 3 which are most closely linked 
to the Center and describe relations with each. Are these 
relationships considered important to the Center? If so, what 
efforts are being made to consolidate and strengthen them? 

4, Describe as best you can the diffused relationships or linkages 
with Group 4 institutions or individuals. 
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a. To what extent are these favorable? Unfavorable? 

b. What efforts are made to identify such institutions 
and determine the quality of the relationships? 

c. What evidence do you have of the existence of these 
relationships? 

SUMMARY OF EVALUATION 

1. What is the Center's overall judgment of the effectiveness of 
its programs in achieving its goals? 

2. What is the Center's judgment of the significance of its 
programs? 

3. What is its judgment of the efficiency of the project Center 
in terms of overall cost? 

SUMMARY OF PROBLEMS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

On the basis of the material in this report, summarize here 
in order of importance, what the Center considers its five most 
serious problems to be, and state what action is being taken with 
respect to each and what recommendations are being made regarding 


them. 
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(Supplementary) 
. Guidelines for Self .Evaluation 
Special Funds Requirements* 


Introduction 


As approved by the Council at its Extraordinary uomerence. . 
held in Bangkok in May, 1970, the component? qf Special Funds'are 
- are follows: 

1. Training and Research Scholarships 

2, Research Fellowships and Grants 

3, Governing Board Meetings 

4. Seminars and Conferences 
"5. Personnel Exchanges 

6. Project Feasibility Studies (SEAMESj has the responsibility 

of preparing the annual esti¬ 
mated requirements for this 
component.) 

The Council further defined each of the above components of 
Special Funds with the view to clarifying them and avoiding any 
possible misinterpretation. (Please refer to page 65 of the Final 
... Report, of the Extraordinary Session of SEAMEC, Document SEAMES/ 
. MC5 Ex/7, for details of the definitions). 

It can thus be seen that, except for the component "Project 
Feasibility Studies", the Centre Directors will have to prepare 
and submit to SEAMES their respective Special Funds requirements 
for each year. 


*The Secretariat is responsible for raising the money for Special 
Funds requirements of Regional Project Centres in their permanent 
stage. The United States Government will support this effort in the 
form of matching the funds raised from non-USG sources for this 
purpose up to the maximum of 50% of the actual Special Funds require¬ 
ments of the Regional Project Centres during the first five years of 





. The information asked for in this section of the self-evaluation 
exercise is intended to provide ready information for review of the 
Special Funds requirements of the Centres, particularly in regard 
to the extent to which each Centre has been capable of implementing 
its planned programmes and activities relating to Special Funds. 

1. Projected 5-Year Special Funds Requirements of Centre 


^"’'■"-O^ear of Permanent 
Components P e -Csiblon^ 

1st Year 2nd Year 3rd Year 4th Year 5th Year 
(197 ) (197 j (197 ) (197 ) (197 ) Total 

Training and Research 
Scholarships 

Research Fellowships 
and Grants 

Governing Board 
Meetings. 

Seminars and 

Conferences 

■ i 

Personnel Exchanges 

m » _* , . # « j; ; ! • • • t mm 

'' * k ' - - ’ ‘ . V' 

\\ t , mm . v mm mm 

f J. ' ♦ 1 •> ¥ X 

4 . j .. i . 

• mm mm mm mm mm 

•,* mm x mm t mm mm 

mm mm ' mm . mm f»m mm 

u * ’ • • * i - . ■ i ».i . 

Total 

«*•« ot ww mm mm m mm mm m mm mw 


Note: In preparing the above table, please give oniy your latest 

or most up-to-date figures as have been'furnished to SEAMES, 

2." Details of Special Funds'Requirements 

F.or each year of permanent operation, please supply 
detailed breakdown of your Special Funds requirements for 
each of the components. 

E.g, Training and Research Scholarships 

‘ \ - * """i lLr r r 1 , , 1 J , ' ; r 

Number of scholarships and vaiueof each iypie ! 
of scholarship. 
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Research Fellowships and Grants 

-Number of fellowships and value of each type. 

Governing Board Meetings 

Number of meetings and estimated cost of 
each meeting. 

Seminars and Conferences 

Number of seminars/conferences and estimated 
cost of each. . . . 

Personnel Exchanges 

Number of personnel exchanged and estimated 
cost of each personnel. 


3, Annual Budget and Expenditures of Special Funds (for 197 ) 


Special Funds Component 

Budget 

Expenditures 

• 

Difference 

Remarks 

Training and Research 
Scholarships 

Research Fellowships 
and Grants 

Governing Board Meetings 

Seminars and Conferences j 

Personnel Exchanges 


l 

* 

Account fof 1 
the 

"Difference" 
in each item 


4. Breakdown of Value of Scholarships for Each Course 

E.g, Tuition 

Subsistence 
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Books and supplies 
Research and thesis support 
Local transport 
Insurance 

Miscellaneous supplies (for lab, and field work) 
International air travel (round trip, economy class) 
Other relevant items 

(Please quote the most up-to-date figures), 

5, Breakdown of Value of Fellowships/Grants 

Along the same lines as No.' 4 above. 


6. Breakdown of Cost of Each Governing Board Meeting 

(Title; Venue; No. of days) 

E.g. Air fare for Board Members 

Air fare for Centre staff members 
Fer diem fpr Board Members 
Per diem for Centre staff members 
Representation 

Secretariat supplies and printing 
Secretarial help 
Other relevant items, 

7, Breakdown of Cost of Each Seminar/Conference 

' (Title;_Venue; No. of days) 

E.g, Air faro for participants from member countries 
Air fare for Centre staff members 
Per diem for participants from member countries - s 
Peir diem for Centre staff members 
Representation 

Secretariat supplies and printing 
Secretarial help 
Cther relevant items, 

j f 

|8, Breakdown of Cost of Personnel Exchanges for Each Yeqr 

ji,g, number of personnel involved 
Cost of air travel 
Per diem allowances 
Honorarium 
Books and supplies 
Internal travel costs 
Other relevant items. 
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PRESENTATION OF THE PAPER ON SELF-EVALUATION!/ 


In Bangkok last April, the SEAMEO Educational Planning 
Seminar made 16 recommendations covering eight areas, and one 
of the areas was the Evaluation of Program Activities of the SEAMEO 
Projects* Following these recommendations, SEAMES sought the 
assistance of the Ford Foundation for a consultant, and we are very 
happy to have the services of Dr. Philip Davidson, who is here. 
Largely, through the efforts of Dr. Davidson, SEAMES has prepared 
some guidelines for the self-evaluation exercise which are not put 
into a document. Subsequent to the preparation of these guidelines. 
Centre Directors were furnished each a copy of these guidelines 
and were asked to comment, react and to suggest any amendments. 

At the Project Directors' Meeting in November, 1971, the reaction 
of the Centre Directors were considered, and it was agreed that, 
subject to certain modifications or amendments, as needed to suit 

i * ' 

the circumstances of the various Centres, these guidelines be 
accepted in principle. It was also suggested that a section on 
Special Funds be included and consequently you will see that there 
is in this document a supplement to these guidelines pertaining 

. ., ., _ ; 1 i 

specifically to what is called Special Funds Requirements. 


4/Delivered by Mr. Khoo Eng Choon, Assistant Director for 
Program of SEAMES. 
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Now, it is appreciated that it is not possible to draw up 
guidelines that will fit all the Centres, bearing in mind that the six 
SEAMEO Centres are of different sizes, have different purposes, 
are organized and funded in different ways, and are staffed and 
administered differently. Therefore, these guidelines which you 
have before you are merely guidelines — they are by no means 
rigid. These guidelines are flexible and it is clear to Centre 
Directors that in trying to carry out this self-evaluation exercise 
• of their respective Center programs, they are at liberty to adjust 
and amend any of these guidelines in order to suit their particular 
needs. It is of interest to point out here that with regard to Chapter 

* I ; . * ♦ 

Two on the topic of "Leadership", some Centre Directors have 
indicated that in their view it would be very difficult to implement 
the section on the leadership as of the Centre Directors. In 
response to that observation, it is agreed that it be left to the 
Centre Director to determine how this portion pertaining to leader¬ 
ship of the Centre Director is to be implemented, SEAMES is of 
the view that we should also leave it entirely to the Governing 
Board to decide how this particular aspect is to be implemen. ed. 

If the Governing Board feels that they do not want to evaluate the 
leadership provided by the Centre Director, they are of course at 
liberty to do so. If however, they should want to amend or adjust 



the guidelines. sp as to fit .their particular. purposes; we will;have 
no objection to:that. 

As you can see from the. content of these guidelines on self- 
evaluation, we have tried to, cover US; far as possible, every aspect 
of the Centre’s operations; You will see that we look into the 
Centre’s organization and administration; the instructional 
programs, the service activities, research, and we even call for 
an examination of the physical facilities and the staffing position 
of each Centre. 

In order that the programs of a Centre could be improved 
so as to meet the needs of the region, it is essential that we get 
some sort of a feedback from the trainees and alumni. Consequently 
we have included a chapter under the heading of Trainees and Alumni 

Public Relations is also looked into. This is because it is a 
very important aspect of a Centre’s programs and activities, since 
the Centre has to establish rapport with the general public. We 
have to keep potential donors informed particularly for purposes 
of fund raising. It is essential that we project an image which is 
impressive and attractive enough for people to assist us in one way 


or another. 
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' •' Well, I will not at this moment go through the questions in 
various chapters of the guidelines. But Dr. Davidson and I are 
here and we will be very happy to answer any question or to clarify 
any point which you may wish to raise. 

■ Thank you very much. 
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RECORDS OP DISCUSSION ON SEItP-EVALUATION 

by 

Mr.'Khoo Eng Choon and Dr. Philip Davidsoft ' 1 ‘ 


Question - 

In the evaluation plans, is there a provision wherein 
objectives and goals of the host educational institution are 
taken into consideration so that SEARCA, or any of the 
centers, would have a way of finding out how its own 

< j . 

objectives and goals can dove-tail into the objectives and 
goals of the host educational institution? 

Answer - 

The section at the end of the guidelines, which concerns 
the relationships of SEAKCA in this case with a group of 
institutions with which it is affiliated or with which it has 
even remote relations, constitutes a very significant part 
of these guidelines. SEARCA and all of the projects have 
relationships with certain institutions upon which they 
depend. You depend for money upon your host country, 
upon the US Government; they depend upon your instructional 
program, much of your research program, many of your 
professional relationships upon the College of Agriculture 



ftnd the University of the Philippines. You depend* some- 
what more remotely, upon other organizations. You 
depend immediately upon SEA ME O. The Secretariat and 
the Centre Director and the Boards should look with great 
care at those relationships* Specifically, with respect to 
the question about whether provision is made in this 
document for an explanation or description of the College 

i 

of Agriculture's goals, it is only indirectly stated but is 
directly called for in the sense that SEARCA utilizes the 
instructional facilities of the UPCA. SEARCA needs to 
ask itself very clearly and very specifically: are the 
students from Malaysia and Vietnam, for example, taking 
those courses getting materials that are of importance to 
them, relevant to what they need to do in Malaysia or in 
Vietnam, or in developing and professional competence? 

You have research relationship with the International Rice 
Research Institute, or any of the others and this should be 
examined with considerable care because this is SEARCA's 
real business. We have not suggested that the.Governing 
Board or the Director attempt to make a thorough evaluation 
of the College of Agriculture, but we do 3 ay that you should 
examine in great detail the specific relationships you have* 
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Remark • 

. ,?i >W1.’ '■ ’'.,i 

I do ,think too that the objectives .oftjie Host Institution 
might have to change a little bit over time as it interacts 
with the regional organization of SEARCA. 

Question - 

How often would you think a self-evaluation process 
be made, once a year or once in how many years? 

Answer - 

, ». i . * 

I think this will be a matter for the Board and the 
. staff to determine, . Actually, one of the things we hope 
for is that each Center would build into its regular 
program a continuing review of its activities so that 
instead of having a paroxysm of evaluation every 3 or 5 
years, the Center will take a look at itself, as it go along. 
Now the purpose of the self-evaluation exercise, the first 
of its kind, is in a very reai sense experimental. It is 

i • • ‘ . 

intended that you look at yourself and determine to what 
extent you think you are clear in your purpose, and to 
what extent you think you are achieving that purpose, 
because that is essentially what evaluation is . What is 
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your purpose? To what extent are you acMeving? Could 
it be done? Could the purpose you have in mind be done 
more effectively some other way? As we were saying in 
another agricultural situation, instead of training a farmer 
to grow more rice, maybe we should train him to be an 
electrical technician, if your purpose is to increase his 
income. So what we are suggesting in a long winded kind 
of an answer to your question, is that we will hope on the 
basis of this questionnaire or something else you devise, 
you would build into your regular program continuing 
review, and then I would say that at least every three 
years you ought to make a pretty careful review of your 
entire program. 

Remark - 

In SEARCA, we have the Academic Consultative 
Committee which consists of UP Vice President and the 
two Deans, the SEARCA Director and the Director of 
Graduate Studies, I understand this committee is 
contemplating an establishment of sub-committees and 
one of the sub-committees is a sub-committee on program 
formulation and project evaluation. I think this sub¬ 
committee will provide for the continuing evaluation of 


our program 
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Question 

Dr, Davidson, and Mr, Khoo Eng Choon, you know, 
to recall Shakespeare, if we did with self-evaluation all 
the time ourselves we might be seeing the project with a 
"jaundiced eye’ 1 and, of course, in your paper here you 
have pointed out that the 2nd phase of the evaluation will 
be done by experts. Now, have you considered a bridge 
between the project evaluators, self evaluators, and the 
Bxperts in terms of areas which they should look at so 
that their viewpoints would be complementary and sup¬ 
plementary instead of situation wherein the experts might 
come in and would not be able to make a very good 
evaluation merely because the sel.’ evaluators have failed 
to look at certain areas and, therefore, the information 
that would be useful and meaningful to the experts is not 
there? 

Answer - 

. No plans have been made for any specific program 
evaluation from the "outside", This will be determined 
by the Council on recommendation of the several Project 
Directors. The point here is an important one. If.you 




can think of anything we have not covered in this document, 
I will be glad to try to write it in. We felt we have pretty 
well covered the main features for a program of this sort. 

c . . * I 

What I would like to see actually as we move into the 2nd 
phase is that the work begins fairly soon after you have 
completed these guidelines • There shouldn’t be a long 
delay. Secondly, I would like to have whoever does this 
wbrk to have the benefit of all these documents, and 

r 

before coming in for the actual visit to prepare whatever 
additional questions he may want to ask so that you will 
have plenty of time to work on them. There must be a 
clear, continuing relationship between what you study of 
yourself and what some other looks at. You spoke of 
looking at yourself with jaundiced eye. That might be 
better than looking at yourself through "rose-tinted glass". 

Question - 

Will unit cost and facilities be confined in the parti¬ 
cipants of the different countries in SEARCA and solely 
for SEARCA facilities? Because it is quite possible that 
the agency may be in a capacity to absorb more but should 
we base current cost, let us say to only those studying at 
SEARCA, it may not take the true picture? 



Answer - 

That is an important question but it is not one that 
we felt was the responsibility of the SEARCA, The cost 
that SEARCA is concerned with is what is its cost to train 
a single student in the programs that we have here. Is 
that cost a reasonable cost in terms of what you get? If, 
for example, you have a seminar and you bring in 10 
students and itfe a six week seminar and you discover when 
it is over that this has cost you $ 5,000 per student, there 
must be a cheaper way of doing that. Now, are these 
costs reasonable? From your standpoint. Sir, in the 
College of Agriculture, that is a very big question. I am 
sure in your minds the question is whether or not the 
SEARCA student is paying his way or are you subsidizing 
him? Conceivably, in the College of Agriculture, through 
your graduate program, you could be subsidizing the 
student by not charging SEARCA the educational cost. 
That's a matter which the College of Agriculture should 
determine and I would think that as a by-product of this 
kind of an operation a careful look by the College and its 
unit cost would be a timely and appropriate thing to do, 
but our concern was SEARCA, What are its costs? 
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I think an equally important question for the overall 
operation is: what are the other costs to the host institution 
and how they are related to charges they make? 

Question - 

As a corollary to that. Dr, Davidson, when you talk 
of costs, the cost don’t really mean anything at all unless 
they are related to certain standards because when you are 
considering cost, one of the questions that come to mind 
is, well, are you paying less or enough in relation to the 
output or in relation to a standard? What standard do you 
have, if any, that you have in mind? 

Answer - 

They are all good questions. The $ 5, 000 figure I 
gave for the 6-week seminar might be a perfectly 
reasonable charge for a certain type of extremely high 
level, expensive instruction. I think that all the way we 
did not attempt to build into the inventory a standard of 
instruction. All you can do is to say: could a program 
of comparable value be obtained more reasonably under 
other circumstances? 




Question - 

Another question is ~ Do you anticipate the standard¬ 
ization of reporting systems so that you would have assurance 
that you would have the information that would flow toward 
certain conclusions that an evaluator whether a self 
ivaluator or an outside expert would need? 


Answer - 

Whenever we talk of standardization of information 
from SEARCA, from SEAMES projects, we are on a very 
Bhaky ground because they are all quite different, BIOTROP 
is a totally different kind of operation from the RELC, or 
RELC from SEAECA so that we could only hope to provide 
a base from which they will work and then develop their 
own special needs. We would hope that each project 
center would develop a system of reporting which it would 
use throughout and for subsequent evaluators. There is 
no thought in the minds of SEAMES officials that any effort 
would be made to compare projects. There is no valid way 
in which you could compare projects and say this is doing 
a better job than that. Each one must be judged in terms of 
its program and its own operations. , * : 
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Remark - 

Very good. Sir, I think that's the whole xning tnat 
make sense so we can't compare projects. 

Remark and question - 

Results of evaluation will be utilized by the Center 
doing the evaluation but I have observed in some instances 
that there are 2 sets of evaluation; one for the purpose of 
fund raising and the other one which tells the truth and I 
just wonder whether evaluation information be taken in this 
procedure be something that would be "confidential" for 
the use of the particular Center itself or is it something 
to be for public consumption, for other members of the 

V • , 

organization outside of the center that would utilize this. 
Because we have had some experiences in the past where 
evaluation results, as we said, would give the true picture 
and the other one did not show true picture and so one is 
for public consumption and the other one is for private 
consumption. So what provisions do we have that evaluation 
would be the true story and not the hidden or the untold 
story of the Center? 

Remark 


This is most revealing in many ways. 
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Remark - 

Prom the standpoint of those who work on it, it was 
our intention that it would be a completely confidential 
document. It is of no real value to you if it isnH, 

SEAMES does not intend to take this document and use it- 
in any promotional way. From the standpoint of fund 
raising, the fact that you are reviewing yourself and are 
coming out with something is important information and 
conceivably when you get an expert evaluation that maybe 
useful. From the fund raising standpoint, the fact that 
you are reviewing yourself conscientiously and seriously 
is important. But, I think it would be a serious mistake 
if SEAMES should use any of the materials in here without 
the consent of the Center and the purpose of this evaluation 
is to help the project itself. It has no ether ulterior motive. 

Remark - 

These are not much too bad, except to reassure the 
centers that information contained in this report would be 
kept confidential. In fact, as is explained in these guidelines, 
the report that is submitted to SEAMES, after it has been , 
completed, will be on a confidential basis. 
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Remark and Question - 

I see, but you might have a situation or a case in 
which a prospective donor of funds would like to learn the 
true story about the project before it finally commits itself 
to substantial grants. And they might wish to send repre¬ 
sentatives to look into the project and therefore probably 
there is that probability if they knew that we have a 
continuing self evaluation and have, therefore, self evalu¬ 
ation reports which are confidential, they might wish to 
look into these confidential reports. Would you advise that 
this should not be made available to prospective donors? 

Remark - 

Personally, I see no harm in showing any prospective 
donor that we are making every effort to correct what weak¬ 
nesses we have and taking steps to strengthen our program. 
In fact, this kind of irformation will encourage prospective 
donors, because they know that we are continually trying to 
improve ourselves, rather than try to sweep everything 
under their carpet and say that everything is fine. 

i 

Remark - 

It is likely that evaluation results are usually used 
for adjustments in planning. Now it is likely that should the 
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results stand out to be negative, the project may suffer certain 
reduction in assistance from SEAMEO, Is it also possible 

t 

that should your results turn otherwise, we can also expect 
more financial assistance from SEAMEO? 


.Remark - 

. The question is that this self evaluation report can 

show one picture or the other, an adversed picture or a 
favorable picture. And that an adversed picture might result 
in the reduction of support from SEAMEO special funds. Or 
a favorable picture might result and in such could it be 
expected of the project would have bigger support. 

Remark - 

I must say that the support of SEAMEO is not dependent 
or contingent upon the kind of report you turn in. This is only 
a self-evaluation exercise. The support given is on the basis 
of your five-year program and your annual program of activities. 
Any increase or decrease in support is not dependent solely on 
this exercise but is in relation to the program that you 
submit on a year to year basis, within the context of the five- 
year program of activities. 



Remark « 


’ I think it ie also in relation to the availability of funds, 
or the ability of people to raise funds. 


Remark - 

Excuse me, I was misunderstood, maybe I cut some¬ 
thing from what I asked, I was referring to the evaluation 
to be made by the experts not the self evaluation. 

Remark - 

That, of course, we don't know how the evaluation 
substantially will, be used, and I think the framework and 
conditions under which the professional evaluation is done 
need to be defined and carefully worked out before they are 
done. 

Questions - 

i ■’ "■ ‘ : . ; * 

Since it is very clear now that the result of the 
evaluation will be considered confidential to be very useful 
to SEARCA, don't you think SEARCA should hire somebody 
from outside to do the evaluation for them? Because somebody 
from outside, I think, could be very objective. And they 
could see the problem in SEARCA more clearly than the 
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/people who are intimately Involved in the program. Don't 
you think we should decide on this? 

Answer - 

It is one way of doing it. It is possible that you might 
get a more objective outside view. On the other hand, in the 
introductory parts of these guidelines we got some statement 
there which I believe to be very true and that is the process 
of self evaluation which the staff itself does have great value 
for the staff. In fact, I am almost prepared to say that the 
great value in this, project is not in the final document that you 
produce but in the process you went through in producing it — 
the increased understanding of what it is you are trying to do. 
You increase appreciation of your judgment of your effective¬ 
ness and have to be honest. There is no fault in being 
otherwise. You have nothing to gain either by being too 
critical or by being too euphemistic about your efforts. Real, 
clear understanding of what you're doing, how you are doing 
it, how well you think you are doing it, and how good your 
relationships are - these are important by-products of this 
process. Perhaps, the real gain will be in the increased 
understanding on the part of the staff feeling they are a part 
of the project and having an opportunity to work with it. 
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' I think these are things important in the final document you 
produce. There will be plenty of time for professionals to 
come in and take a look in terms of the end-product, you 
might say, rather than the by-product. That is not, however, 
to downgrade the value of your final Droduct. If vou do well, 
it’s base for all future studies. 

Remark - 

It would be expected that there would be viances or in 
fact conflicts and opinions or judgments in the whole process 
considering that you have self - evaluators and you will have 
experts coming in but I guess that, that is part of the process 
of getting at the truth, really. Because even the experts 
coming in may not see certain things which only those inside 
can see. A third party may wish to look at both judgments 
anyway. 

Question - 

Is there any advantage in having some organizations 
Dther than the center itself evaluate the statement of purpose 
«dth the goals of the organization? The purpose against 
vhich it is measuring itself might not be one or they may 
lot be ones that are acceptable say to the SEAMES organization 
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or to some other authority. Would it be practical to have 
the; statement of purposes and goals discuss with the SEAMES 
organization before the evaluation process is completed? 

Answer - 

The purpose of this Organization was laid down when it 
was set up in support of the documents. Now, I think an 
important element in staff understanding is to review that those 
published documents have a purpose which has been set forth 
for you. How well are you achieving? How well do you under¬ 
stand it? That's an important thing by itself. Ultimately, 
you will need to do precisely that Mr. Cohen has said you will 

I ' * 

need to have someone outside the Organization say what should 
be the purpose of this Organization, or at least try to state 
what it is and measure it against that. But in our very real 
sense, regardless of what those documents say, regardless of 
what the Charter says, the real purpose of this institution is 
what you yourself do with it and put into it, and that's what 
you need to examine. 

Remark - 

Our experience tells us that for something so general 
takes only really one man but. resulting solely would take 


so many more men. 



Remark w 

1 ' Since every centers would have its own goals; its own 

objectives in accordance with general objectives and goals 
of the SEAMEO, I would think that each center would have 
a way of operationally defining what its own objectives and 
goals would be. And then start from there in the evaluation 
because certainly if we go by the broad statement of objectives 
pretty soon we could suffer from some kind of a Messiah 
complex. And if we don't achieve what we are supposed to 
achieve, we can be frustrated. But, if we are aware of our 
own limitations and our own resources, human and material, 
and operationally defined our own objectives and goals for 
evaluation in terms of what we are expected to do within a 
certain period of time, then it would be more realistic. 

Remark - 

Agreed, I think. 


Remark - 

I think basic to this concept of evaluation is the question 
of statement of purposes, goals and objectives, because these 
things provide the benchmark for measurement of achievements 
over time. Our ultimate two comments are: (1) proposal 
and (2) question. 
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I think we cannot run from the regional flavor of SEARCA 
so that the statement of objectives become so confused — 
because you need three levels of objectives, of purposes, one 
is regional purpose or objective which takes care of the needs 
of the region in the member countries. The other one is 
institutional objective — SEARCA itself, as a training and 
educating institution. Thirdly, the teaching objectives which 
pertain to linear outcomes because I think, in the last analysis, 
it is the linear outcome that can be stated in measurable terms. 
What Dr. Davidson said about helping to improve economy in 
Southeast Asia which is a regional purpose cannot necessarily 
be a matter which can be done in measurable terms because 
education itself and the application of knowledge involve time. 
Sending a Malaysian scholar to SEARCA, getting an M.S. in 
Plant Pathology takes sometime for him or her to prove the 
benefit of his or her training back home in Malaysia, 

Questions - 

As a very basic question, how could these three levels 
of objectives be stated in measurable terms? I think it is 
worthwhile to discuss early this process of conceptualizing 
self evaluation or external evaluation. Is the statement 
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sufficiently specific where progress can be measured? 

Are there technicalities involved in measuring objectives, 
criteria, bases? All these things come into play. 

Remark - 

The more broadly stated the goals are the more 
difficult they are to measure. To improve agriculture in 
Southeast Asia is so broadly stated that it is a little bit 
difficult to measure. On the other hand, you can make it so 
specific that you wonder if they are important. Fcr 
example, a specific statement might be "to train or to 
provide 100 fellowships for graduate training in agriculture". 
All you do is just provide 100 fellowships. You can measure 
progress towards that without any problem whatsoever. So 
we did not attempt to set forth actual measurement criteria. 
This I think you yourself will have to put in terms of your 
goals, your ultimate long range objective which is surely the 
improvement of the quality of life in Southeast Asia. It may 
be as big and remote but nevertheless as real as that. More 
specifically, to do that by improving the training of agricultural 
leaders and so on down the line towards more and more 
specific gaols and try to build the measurement criteria into 
each of them, . • . 
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Remark - 

Perhaps, in the evaluation process, each segment of 
activities of the Center, such as instruction or research 
could evaluate its own objectives and goals in relation to 
the objectives and goals of SEARCA. Those involved in the 
instructional phase of the program could set their specific 
objectives and goals at the working level. Then, in this 
way, I think the picture will not be confused because we 
could tackle the problem of evaluation for each segment of 
the program. These will be clear in perspective as these 
are viewed in terms of the Center’s overall picture of the 
extent to which the objectives of SEARCA are being attained. 
If we take such a view, then probably evaluation would not 
appear as a monstrous picture looming in the horizon. 

I do not know what evaluation mechanics will be used 
by the Center, but I cite the following as an example of an 
evaluation activity at the working level. The persons 
involved in the instructional program, for instance, could 
have a means of periodically evaluating, with the faculty 
and students concerned, the progress of their instructional 
activities in terms of the operationally defined objectives. 



This would involve a two-way process •* feedback fro .n 
below to the top and vice-versa; and if there*s a slack 
somewhere down the line, the persons concerned will have 
to be told "to pull their muscles" a little more* I think 
this is an instance when those of us involved in the program 
■ can cooperate with and contribute to the evaluation of the 
particular projects of the Center. 

Remark - 

I think a little bit of imagery here will clinch the 
point, and that is, if we were to look at the structure of 
objectives we would be seeing in the end a series of 
inverted triangles where at the top, you see a very, very 
broad statement of objective and then you get down finally 
to a focal point down below. And that is the objective of 
it activity that contributes to the achievement of the 
broader objectives in a hierarchy. 

Remark 

• I think it is important in the evaluation of all these 
SEAMEO activities to kefep in mind the SEAMEO purposes, 
first of all in establishing the centers and, secondly, in the 
case of each particular center or project activity what 
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SEAMEO had in mind. And to go back to the broad purposes 
oiSEAMEO as an Organization, it is to promote regional 
cooperation in the field of educational endeavor and that has 
been broken down into three or four very specific objectives, 
one which pertains to SEARCA and that particular objective 
was to halt the brain drain, to create ’’Centers of Excellence” 
in Southeast Asia that would provide resources and facilities 
for graduate study and research equivalent to the institutions 
that are now being utilized in America, Europe, Australia 
and other places outside the region and, hopefully, to capture 
the talent that is now being sent abroad for graduate training 
and research; provide them more appropriate training within 
the region and, hopefully, keep them within the region. So 
it seems to me that in evaluating the goals and purposes of 
SEARCA one will have to go beyond the lower level of the 
pyramid to actual instructional objectives, or even the steps 
higher to the fields of specialization that are being offered 
and examine such tjiings as how well are the SEAMEO member 
country supporting SEARCA. Are they indeed sending 
graduate students here or are they continuing to send them 
abroad, or are they providing adequate recognition for the 
work that's being done at SEARCA recognizing the degrees 
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that are offered at SEARCA and giving them equivalent 
recognition as degrees gained abroad. In other words, in 
evaluating the overall SEAMEO purposes, as far as SEARCA 
is cbjicerned, it seems to me that there will be an outward 
look as well as an inner look, and perhaps that is even more 
important in terms of SEAMEO purposes than the kind of 
evaluation that would get all the way down to the instruction 
objective level or even the fields of specialization. Presum¬ 
ably, SEARCA is operating as a service to the region to 
provide graduate training and research in the fields of 
specialization needed in the region and with research into 
the common agricultural problems that will be of use to the 
region on a much broader objective scale. Perhaps in the 
past the research and training program of UPCA had been 
geared primarily to the problems and needs in the Philippines. 
But it seems to me that broader purpose must be taken into 
account in doing a self-evaluation of SEARCA to see if it is 
doing what SEAMEO intended it to do* 

Question - 

To what extent would the educational host institution be 
involved in the self-evaluation? 
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Answer ~ 

We strongly recommend that you involve as many of 
your closely cooperating agencies as you can* Your host 
country is not just UPC A; you are also involved with the. 
Ministry of Education, with finance agencies; you've got 
a variety of relationships here. We strongly recommend 
that in this process you try to include them in the discussions, 
go over this with them, get their views on it and involve 
them as fully as you can. 

Mr. Khoo and I will be here during the course of the 
next few days, and this is a document which took two months 
for us to put it together and we don't expect you to look at it 
and to understand it in half an hour this morning. You may 
have an opportunity to read it during the days when we are 
here but in case you have any points to raise during the 
course of the next three days, we shall be glad to talk about 
it. If when you get back into the study in your own Center 
in detail, if either of us could be helpful in coming over to 
work, we'll be delighted to do it with the staff. 

Remark - 

If there are no further questions or comments, I'd like 
to say something in response to your comments. 
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Not only would this arrangement be possible, but informally, 

I think on Thursday, when we will have our summing up 
session, a part of the period available for summing up 
could be devoted to this; or, in the discussion, in fact, of 
the papers in relation to the country statements and the 

. • i ’ 

SEARCA report itself, there will be time for this. 

I think our academic consultative committee has created 
a sub-committee for programs and evaluation and that the 
composition of the committee will take care of the suggestions 


of Dr, Davidson 
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.COUNTRY STATE MENT. 

THE NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE IN INDONESIA 

i .f The ne^ds and problems are, of course, related to the present 
situation and trends of agriculture in the country, / . . 

' Within the next few years there are enough evidences to believe 
that we will be self-sufficient in carbohydrates. .There,is widespread 
interest in the cultivation of high-yielding varieties of rice and maize, 
and the application of new technologies. Besides maintaining the 
effort for self-sufficiency in rice, we pay attention to the production 
of protein, from animal as well as plant sources. And further, to 
improve the diet of the people, we try to develop our horticultural 
crop production. 

. Besides the BIMAS (package rice program) and the National 
Rice Research Program, the Minister of Agriculture established the 
! ■•National Technical Team for Second Crops and the National Technical 
Team for Horticulture in 1971, The first team takes care of maize, 
sorghum, soybean, peanut and cassava, while the second, vegetable 
and fruit crops. Research has been carried out by the Central 
Research Institute for Agriculture, Research Institute for Horticulture 


and the Universities, 



The problems in our agriculture are not in relation to the 
food crops only, but also to the expert crops which serve as source 
of foreign currency. More than 70 per cent of our exports come 
from the agricultural sector. Rubber, timber, copra, coffee, tea 
and cocoa are the principal export crops. Research on these crops 
have been carried out by Research Institutes for Estate Crops and 
some Universities. 

Since the so-called traditional export commodities do not . 
have a bright future due to various kinds of competition,, we try to 
diversify our export by the development of minor export commodities 
or the so-called non-traditional export commodities® Our bottleneck 
in this respect is the lack of sufficient data to back-stop the program. 

We have many problems in developing our agriculture, In - 
solving the problems we do not have sufficient facilities and funds, 
and also we do not have enough highly trained and experienced 
research workers, both in the universities as well as in the research 
> institutes. 

To distribute the new technologies we have to improve the 
knowledge of our extensionists. Last year, we started to appoint an 
extension specialist in each province . The flow of research results 
to the extensionist is not so smooth due to the shortage of funds for 
publication of articles and books® 
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It will be too long if we discuss our needs-and problems in 
detail. In this opportunity we would like to mention some of our 
urgent problems, which has a.more or less regional character. 
Food crops : 

1. Borer, bacterial blight and virus diseases of rice 

2. Breeding for high-yielding varieties of lowland and 
upland rice 

3. Weed control 

4. Downy mildew of maize 

5. Breeding for high yield and early maturity of maize 
1 to fit the rotation system 

6. Breeding for high-yielding varieties of soybean 

7. Pest and disease in storage and transit for rice, 
maize and groundnut. 

Vegetable : 

1. Bacterial wilt 

2. Breeding for high yielding and resistance to pest 
and diseases 

Fruits: Greening disease of citrus 
Coconut : 

1. Sexava control 

2. Improved method of copra drying 
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s Black pepper ; Phytophthora foot rot. 

Miscellaneous : 

1. Control of aquatic weedsin irrigation canals*rivers lf 
and lakes 

2. Water requirement df<,crops 
Extension : 

1, Upgrading 

2. Training of extension specialists 
General : 

1. Training and upgrading of junior research workers 
2 • Books on crop production and animal husbandry in 
' Southeast Asia. 

We hope that the mentioned problems, or some of them, 
receive the attention of the SEARCA. We would like to cooperate 
in solving the problems, 


### 
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COUNTRY STATEMENT 

Khmer Republic 

Mr. Chairman, delegates, ladies and gentlemen: 

Before starting.my address, I would like to express how 
glad we are with you. We are very honored to participate in this 
.^seminar. 

Besides, it is the first time that the Khmer Republic has had 
the opportunity to participate in the SEARCA governing board 
meeting. And we are certain that this meeting will bring positive 
results in order to reach the purposes established by SEARCA. 

We are going to present to you a brief review of some of the 
aspects of Cambodian agriculture by emphasizing on problem of 
education, research and extension. 

The Khmer Republic, like almost any other countries of 
South East Asia, has an economy essentially based on agriculture. 

In spite of all efforts made, during these past years, her agriculture 
remains insufficiently developed. However, without discouragement 

S , 

and in spite of the war our country is still making new efforts to 

; . .... , . i 

speed up her agriculture development which is the foundation of 
our national economy. 



The Khmer Republicans a'tot hi area of 18.000.000 ha. of 
which about 3,000.000 ha, are reserved for crop production and 
13,000.00 ha. for forest. The Cambodian agriculture is clearly 
predominated by the rice plantation which covers more or less 
85% of the cultivated areas. The actual war has destroyed a great 
many areas of crop production and has ravished our rubber ; 
plantation. The agrarian structure of our country is characterized 
by a parcelling out of land which is very pronounced in dense 
populated areas by properties varying from 0.5 ha. to 2 ha. : 

The statistical survey of the population in 1962 shows the 
following data: 

Total population - li. 740.000 

'armers - 4.391,000 (85%) of the 

total population 

’otal number of families - 1.092.000 

'arm families -840.000 

'arm productivity is very low. On the average, 1.3 tons 

0 

per hectare. Hybrlj " selected and improved seeds, chemical 
fertilizers and pesticides are not widely used. 

It was recognized that to obtain a certain level of agricultural 
development, each country must have a trained manpower and the 
findings of research and experimentation. 
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Our agricultural research exists essentially ip the form of 
experimental trials which are done in and out of the stations to fill 
the immediate need of extension service. It is clear that these 
applied researches could not reach a high level without a parallel 
development of basic researches. These kinds of activities are 
still hindered since we lack research staff and equipment. 

As a whole, agronomic study comprises three cycles of 
teaching. The 1st cycle is of elementary level. It admits students 
having finished the first part of general education i*e., having 
achieved their 10th year from nursery school. This study lasts for 
three years and leads to the Diploma of Technical Agent. The 
2nd cycle is of medium level. The students enrolled must be 
Baccalaureat degree holders i.e., having completed 12 years of > 
general education. This 2nd cycle lasts for 3 years and leads to 
the Diploma of High Technical Agent. 

The 3rd cycle is of high level. This study takes place in 
three universities: First, in the University of Agronomical Sciences 
having the following six faculties: 

Faculty of Agricultural Sciences 
Faculty of Animal Husbandry 
Faculty of Veterinary Sciences 



Faculty of Rural Socio-Economic Sciences :* 

Faculty of Forestry Sciences 
' Faculty of Fisheries Sciences 

' r Second, in the Faculty of Tropical Crops of the Kg bham 
University located in the Kg bham province and specialization in 
the study of crops production on red and black soils (originated 
from Basalt) and crops of the Me'kong’s bank, A particular field 
of specialization is aimed toward the rubber plantation, chemistry 
and technology of rubber. 

Third, in the Faculty of Food Technology and Agriculture of 
Battambang University located in the Battambang province, the 
academic study leads toward the Diploma of Inginieur Agronome 
(French meaning) and requires one year of preparation, three 
years of specialization courses and one semester for thesis work. 

In the high agricultural study, there are not enough full time, 
teaching staff. Actually among 57 professors, there are 50 part- 
time professors. 

The number of graduates averages from 30 to 50 every year. 
Those graduated students must be sent abroad in order to obtain the 
graduate level training and their return will reinforce at the same 
time both the research and teaching staff. 
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In conclusion, the development of our agriculture relies 
strongly on the progress of training, research and extension. Such 
progress could not be reached unless our country possesses a more 
enlarged and qualified rtaff to fully develop our resources and 
agriculture potential. And we hope the SEARCA will contribute to 
solve certain problems of our agriculture in training and research 
fields. 

Thank you very much for your kind attention, 

# # # 
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some Aspects of cambodian agriculture 

I. INTRODUCTION 

The Khmer Republic like almost any other countries of 
Southeast Asia, has an economy essentially based on agriculture. 
In spite of all efforts made, during these past years, her agri¬ 
culture remains undeveloped. However, without discouragement 
and in spite of the war, our country is making all efforts to 

j , ! 

speed up her agriculture development. Agriculture is the 
foundation of our national economy. These efforts are centered 
in the fields of education, research and extension. 

In our statement we will go over the principal problems 
of Cambodian agriculture and the present situation concerning 
higher education in agriculture, research and extension. 

Due to the lack of time we will limit our statement on the 
agricultural aspect only (in its restricted meaning without 
touching on animal husbandry, forestry and fishery). 

II, CONDITION AND PROBLEMS OF CAMBODIAN AGRICULTURE 

*2 

The Khmer Republic has a total area of 181.000 km of 
which about 2.900.000 ha. are reserved for crop production 


and 13.350.000 ha. for forest. 



The statistical data of 1970-71 are as follows;. 

Total area under cultivation 2,898 (in million ha.) 


Rice 

2,458 

Corn 

106 

Rubber 

70 

Tobacco 

25 

Jute 

14 

Coconut 

13 

Others 

212 


Outside of some regions of small areas along the Mekong 
river, Tonle Sap, Eassac and other irrigated zones, there is 
only one crop per year. The Cambodian agriculture is clearly 
predominated by the rice crop which covers about 85% of the 
cultivated areas. 

The war which has been imposed on us, has destroyed 
a great many areas of crop production. It has practically 
cancelled our rubber production. 

The Cambodian agrarian structure is characterized by a 

1 * 4 , 

parcelling out of land which is very pronounced in dense 
populated areas, parcels varying in size from 0.5 ha. to 
2.ha,,"except in Battdmbang province where areas vary froha 
10 to 100 ha. or even more are operated by lessees or share 
croppers. 

The land distribution on the national level is indicated in 


the following table (1962 data): 
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Size of Land 

Up to 1 ha. 

From 1 to 2 ha. 

From 2 to 5 ha. 

From 5 to 10 ha. 

From 10 to 20 ha 
More than 20 ha. 

The active population whidh makes up about 43% of the 

professional structure is composed as follows: 

«0 to 81% in the primary sector 
4 to 5% in the secondary sector 
4 to 15% in the tertiary sector 

The survey of the population in 1962 shows the following. 

data: 

Total-population 5; 740, 000 persons 

Farmers 4,391,000 persons (85%) 

Total number of families 1,092,000 persons 
Farmers’ families 840,000 persons 

We have just seen that in the Khmer Republic agriculture 
* • • 1 ; * # . 
is not only the basis of national economy but it also feeds or 

to be more exact it permits a very big mass of the population 

to survive. So agricultural development is at the same time 

an economical and social necessity. According to some 

actual statistical data the annual, mean of productivity for one 

Cambodian in 1970 can be stated as follows: . 

5,500 Riels per farmer 
11,000 Riels per worker 
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2$, OOP Riels per industrialist 
34,000 Riels per businessman 

<1US$ » 55 Riels 

Technically, Cambodian agriculture is not yet developed* 
antiquated system of land preparation, restricted use of 
hybrids. Selected and improved seeds, chemical fertilizers, 
pesticides and preponderance of one cropping per year. 

The yields are small. 

There is lack of qualified technical staff. Agricultural 
research and extension work are non-existent;'at most*. 
these services are at a standstill. 

For better understanding, we will-give now, befpre / 

■ f i ; | , * ' > ' ' 

approaching the main subject, a brief view of pur Ministry 
of Agriculture which has a wide range of duties in the field 
of agriculture andsoil and water resources. 

The services depending on it include; 

- The directorate of agriculture 

- The directorate of livestock production and , 
animal health 

- The directorate of fore stry and water resources 

- The directorate of fisheries 

- The directorate of land registry 

The autonomous organizations under the supervisiorr.of; 
this Ministry are; 

- The National Office of'Cooperation ; ( s * 

- SOCTROPIC (Khmer Society for Tropical Crops) 



SITUATION OF SEASONAL CRqFS 
YEAR 1967-68 AND 1968-69 
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- The Agricultural High School-of- Prek-Leap | 

- The University of Agronomical Sciences', of ! 

.Chahicar Dating (USCA) ' 

To the above institutions must be added: 

. The faculty of Tropical Crops of the ! Kopapong Cham 
•University which is under the supervision df the 
Ministry of National Education, but ! it is actually 
under the University of Agronomical Sciences of 
Chamcar Daung since the beginning of. the war 
(Academic year of 1970*71). 

The “Faculty of Food Technology and Agriculture of the 

• * . i ; 

* < > ! 

Battambang University is in the same supervisory arrange¬ 
ment as the faculty of Tropical Crops of Kompong Cham 
University. 

m.i AGRONOMIC TEACHING IN THE KHMER REPUBLIC 

j “ '• . 

Agronomic study comprises two cycles of education.- 1 
The first one of a medium level leads toward,the’diploma o? 
Technical Agent or Higher Technical Agent, 

The second one leads toward Agronomy degree (higher'’ 


1) The secondary agricultural teaching (two cycles 
of formation) 

1,1 1st cycle : 

i 

This first cycle is of elementary level. 

! It admits students having finished the first 
, . part of general education, i.e,, having 
achieved their 10th year of education 1 
(from nursery school). 
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This 1st cycle of agricultural study 
lasts for three years. 


2nd ;cycle : 


It is of medium level. The students 
enrolled must be a Baccalaureate degree 
holders (i.e,, having completed 12 years 
t of general education). 

This 2nd cycle lasts for 3 years, 

1.2 Location: 

The agricultural school of Prek-Leap is 
located at 6 km. from the capital city. 

1.3 Organization diagram; (See next page) 

D Details of study program : 

r •, , 

The University of Agronomical Sciences48 located at 
about 10 km, from the capital city, at Chamcar Daung in the 
province of Kandal. It has the following faculties: 

- Faculty of Agricultural Sciences 

- Faculty of Animal Husbandry 

- Faculty of Veterinary Sciences 

- Faculty of Sociology and Rural Economy 

- Faculty of Forestry Sciences 

- Faculty of Fisheries Sciences 

The academic study leading toward Agronomy degree 
requires one year of preparation, three years of specialization 
courses and one semester or more for thesis work. To 
illustrate this, lets go through as an example the program 
of Agronomy degree. 
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2) - Agricultural high education 

This higher level of education started from 1965 on 

a) University of agronomical sciences (Chamcar Daung 

, . Phnom Penh) 

- Organization diagram of the Umversitv 
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Preparation year ) 

The' first year is a year of common study for all 
faculties. The weekly program of study is as follows: 


Subjects 

Lectures 

Laboratories 

Animal biology 

1 hr 30' 

3 hr 00' 

Plant biology 

1 hr 30' 

3 hr 00' 

Geology 

1 hr 30' 

2 hr 30' 

Physics 

1 hr 30' 

3 hr 00' 

Chemistry 

2 hr 00' 

3 hr 00' 

Mathematics 

» • 

1 hr 00' 

1 hr 00' 

• 1 Total 

9 hr 00' 

15 hr 30?* 


This makes up a total of 735 hours for an academic year# 
Specialization study 

These three years of specialization study include 
lectures and laboratory works of which the number of 

• i 

hours are indicated in parenthesis for each type of course. 
The second year courses are as follows: 


- Botany (systematic) (30 hr30') 

• General Physiology (40, : 20 ) 

- General Soil Science (40, 2Q ) 

- Plant Ecology (25,. 50 ) 

- Clirhatology (30, 10 ) 

- General Entomology (25, 10 ) 

- General Plant Pathology (25,; 10 ) 

- Microbiology (13, 10.) 

- General Statistics (30, 10 ) 

- General Agriculture (40, 20 ) 

- General Zootechny (40, 10 ) 

-Forestry (20, 50 ) 

- General mechanical engineering (40, 20 ) 

- Topography (40, 20 ) 
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- Technical drawing 

(20hrjJ0J), 

- Fluids mechanic 

(30, 10 ) 

- Pblitical Economy 

(40* 00.) 

- English 

(50, 00 ) 

This makes up a total of 810 hours 

• * ■ 

of courses per year 

including 580 hours of lectures and 230 

hours of laboratories 

Third year 

- Experimental statistics 

(20 hr 20') 

- Genetics and plant improvement 

(30, 20 ) 

-Soil 

(30, 30 ) 

- Soil fertility 

(30, 10 ) 

- Entomology 

(25, 15') 

- Plant Pathology (special) (20, 20 ) 

- Material resistance 

(40, 20 ) 

- Agricultural hydraulic 

(40, 20 ) 

- Mechanical 

(40, 20 ) 

- Rural construction 

(40, 20 ) 

- Agricultural industry : 

(30, .20 ) 

- Rural laws 

(40, 00 ) 

- Rural economy 

(50, 10) 

- Bookkeeping 

(30, 10 ) 

- English 

(30, 00 ) 

Fourth year 

- Rice production 

(30 hr 10 ) 

- Corn production 

(20, 05 ) 

- Rubber production 

(20, 10 ) 

- Horticulture 

(35, 15;) 

- Vegetable production 

(20, 10) 

- Fiber production 

(20, . 05 ) 

- stimulant crops 

(20, 05 ) 

- Oleaginous crops 

(25, 05,) 

- forage, crops 

(35, 20 ) 

- Administration 

(25, 25.) 

- Sanitary 

(35, 00 ) 

- Sociology and Extension 

(35, 15 ) 

- Agricultural cooperation 

(30, 00 ) 


f 
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Faculty of tropical crops of the Kg., Chapa University . 

This faculty is located in the heart of Kg. Cham province 
which is at 120 km. from Phnom Penh. This faculty is more 
specialized in the study of crop,production on red and black 
soil (origin* d from Basalt) and crpp. production, on.the; 
Mekong's bank. , 

Unfortunately, this faculty was destroyed by the North 
Vietnamese aggressors in 1970 and the students have been 
transferred to the University of Agronomical Sciences.; 

These students are now completing their last year of study 
and there is no additional student enrollment because of 
the war., 

The academic study totals up to four years and a half 
(one year of preparation, three years of university level 
study or specialization and one semester of training and 
thesis work). 

The study program resembles more or less to the 

faculty of Agronomical Sciences except for the number of 

courses in rubber crop and technology of rubber. 

Faculty of Food Technology and Agriculture of the Battambang 
University 

This faculty is located in Battambang town, which province 
is located at 290 km, from Phnom Penh. Like the Faculty of 
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Tropical’b^ops^ this faculty has beeh' ? trainsferred io tHe ~ 
"University of Agronomical Sciences since 1970 because 
of insecurity. 


In addition to one year of preparation consisting of 
the study of Mathematics, Physics and Chemistry, the 


three years of specialization include the following courses 


Second year 


- General agriculture 

(30hrl0*) 

- General microbiology 

(40, 30 ) 

- General zootechny 

(40, io ) 

- General statistics 

(30, ltD ) 

- General chemistry 

(60, 20 ) 

- Organic chemistry 

(30, 20 ) 

- Analytic chemistry 

(40, 20 ) 

- Biochemistry 

(40, 00 ) 

- Industrial physics 

(50, 10 ) 

- General mechanic 

(40, 20 ) 

- Fluids mechanic 

(30, 10 ) 

- Industrial drawing 

(30, 20 ) 

- Political economy 

(40, 00 ) 

- English 

(50, 00 ) 

' t ' • ♦ 

Third year 

- Chromatography 

(20hrl0») 

- Human nutrition 

(30, 10 ) 

- Industrial statistics 

(30, 10 ) 

- Food technology 

(60, 20 ) 

- Animal food technology 

(30, 10 ) 

- Analytic chemistry ; 

(40, 20 ) 

- Biochemistry 

(40, 00 ) 

.- Applied microbiology 

(20, 20 ) 

- Industrial Food engineering 

(60, 10 ) 

- Boilers and motor 

■ • ■ ' ; ; • i i ■ « ; J . 

(40, 10 ) 
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-' iEJlectrate chnic ; ' 

(40hr20») 

- Material resistance 

(40 # 

20 ) 

- Industrial construction' 

(30, 

: 10 ). 

- Common law 

(50, 

00 ) 

- Bookkeeping 

<30. 

10 ) 

- English 

(30, 

00 ) 

Fourth year 



- Food technology 

(40hr30») 

- 2nd part of Fisheries technology 

(30, 

10 ) 

- Foodstuffs analysis 

(40, 

20 ) 

- Enzymology 

(30, 

00 ) 

- Applied microbiology 

(30, 

20 ) 

- Refrigeration industry 

(40, 

IQ) 

- 2nd part of food industrial 



engineering 

(40, 

10-). 

- Industrial management 

(50, 

10 )" 

- Financing and Banking technics 

(20, 

no ) 

- Industrial laws 

(30, 

00 ) 

- Administration 

(30, 

00 ) 


3) 'Statistics on number of professors and students 


3.1 Secondary Education (1971-72) 


Cycle 


Number of students 


1st cycle 127 

' 2iid cycle 77 


Number ,of 
instructors 
. . : ■ • 

67 among which 
11 are laboratory 
assistants 


3.2 High Education 


Academic Year Number of students 


Number of 
graduates 


1965-66 

32 


1966-67 

, 98 


1967-68 

202 


1968-69 

384 

; 5 

1969-70 

380 

49 

1970-71 

■*160! 

37, 



: The< decrease in number of students during ,the academic 
year of 1970-71 is due to the non-appointment to the faculties 
of tropical crops and food technology* 

There are not enough of full time teaching staffs. There 
are actually 57 professors, among which most of them are 
half-time professors. 

The number of graduates averages from 30 to 50 every 
year. 

AGRICULTURAL EXTENSION 

The diffusion of the agricultural technic is under the 
supervision of the Extension Division of the Directorate of 
Agriculture. This division is composed of 5 sections. It 
is in the early formation stage, thus there is a need for 
continued development of administrative and technical 
capabilities, to carry out the national program throughout 
the Khmer Republic. The Extension Division needs 
information materials to coordinate and support extension 
activities including the accelerated soil fertility program 
planned for 19 provinces. It produces bulletins, pamphlets, 
posters, circulars, letters, photographs, slides, teaching 
charts and flannelgraph on a mass as well as twice — 
weekly 15 minutes radio program with national coverage. 
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An information distribution system that reaches every ' 

i ' i #( ; ; ^ - * 

province and village in which the Provincial Agricultural 

Sector and Agricultural District Agency are represented, 
is organized each year by this Division. It provides also 
guideline information for the preparation of all campaign 
materials. At the end of each season, the Agricultural 

Extension Division will incorporate the results of demon- 

; * 

stration plots in model villages and farm into the national 

news. 

1968: Demonstration of fertilizer use on rice 


• Total number of plots 368 

- Rate of application Kg/ha of 

- organic fertilizer 1.887 

- urea 46% MA 65 . 

- phosphate 20% MA 175 

- Average yield T/ha 2.03 

- (check plot) 1.20 

1968: Demonstration of Rice Browning Control 

• Trained farmers 6,060 

- Total number of plots 315 

- Rate of application Kg/ha of 

- organic fertilizer 332 

- urea 46% active matter 57 

- phosphate 20% active 

matter 165 

- Average yield T/ha 1.40' ’ 

(check plot) 0.96' 
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A printing shop with a 15 year old incomplete equipment 
supports all printing requirements for the Directorate of 
•Agriculture including its four Divisions, Agricultural Station 
and 19 Agricultural Provincial Sectors, 

The present section of sound and film projection has no 
activities because of the lack of materials (documentary and 
films, sound and projector equipment). 

The dark room with one photographer provides coverage 

for .demonstration results and other events and developments, 

^ * ' * ♦ ‘ 4 

• ■ - 1 : / , f : 4 M - 

Prints from the negative film are made in multiple copies 
and distributed to the provincial agricultural sector for 
their public exhibitions. 

The press section centralizes all the news papers and 
publications of the capital, sorts them out and gathers all 
documents relating to agriculture. In matter of agriculture, 
this section edits technical articles, and prepares articles 
for radio and publications. 

Personnel 


No. 

: Title ; Graduated From 

. _ __ ( 

: Office : 

: Work ; 

Field : 
Work : 

Need 

1 

:Engr. : University of gX. USA, 

* 1 • 

• 

■ 

6 

1 

:Engr. : University of Agricultural Science 





in CambGdia 

• 1 • 



14 

•Agric‘l.: Agricultural Technical School 





Agents; (second cycle) Phnom Penh and 





Frek-Leap 

: 4 • 

10 : 

22 

30 

:Agric'l^ Agricultural Technical School 





Agents: (first cycle) Prek-Leap 

: 10 • 

15 ; 

44 


(1) Supervised brigades for vegetable crops in the vicinity 
of the city of Phnom Penh during the war. 

j 

i ; t 

Problems 

Our present problem is the lack of specialized personnel 

and material as audio-visual aid and transport. In the 

training service, we will need fot the actual staff. To 

ensure a sufficient and intensive extension program of the 

;ultivated areas (approximately 3 millions ha.),there 

rtiould be: 6,000 agricultural agents 

1,200 agricultural controllers 
400 agronomists 

Estimated on the basis of 1 agricultural agent for 500 ha. 
of Cultivated area and ratio of 1 agronomist for 3 agricul¬ 
tural controllers and 5 agricultural agents. 

The actual overall staff of the Directorate of Agriculture 
is composed of: 

I 

— Agronomists 69 

- Agricultural controllers 177 

- Agricultural agents 535 


Plan " 

- Coritribute to the printing of bulletins, posters, charts 

- Reorganize the radio broadcasting program, sound 

, ' recording studio and film showing section 

- Prepare news scripts and production of new movie 

films on agriculture in Khmer Republic. 

Organize the association in villages 
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AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH 

^Agricultural research is the responsibility pf the 
Directorate of Agriculture. Our agricultural research 
exists essentially for experimental trials which are,done 
,in and out of the station to suit the immediate need of 
extension service. It appears clearly that without a 
.parallel development of basic research on the environment, 
plant material, plant protection, etc., the applied research 
could not progress beyond a certain level. We need deeper 
knowledge in the fields of soil, applied botany, crop, 
protection, etc. 

The research activities are still far short of needs 
because we still lack research staff and equipment, 

,;The deficiency cf our research program as stated 
aboye , is located in the following three areas: 

1) Financial Support : 

A reasonable base in budget determination, for 
.agronomical research consists of assigning an 
equivalent of 1% of the agricultural product value. 
The actual available support for research is far 
off from the optimum scale. Thus, research in 
cereal crops (rice, maize, sorghum) would require 
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an annual budget in the order of 25 rnlllidn ri^ls 
(55 riels' s 1 US$) # Whereas the credit Allocated 
amounts only to 11,700,000 riels per year; 

2) Staffs 

There is no specific group of staffs for research. 
This lack does not favor the demand for research. 
Research work is considered as an ungrateful profes¬ 
sion because there is no chance for promotion. For 
greater efficiency, it is a requisite that the group 
of research and technical staffs be permanently 
engaged for research activities and that they be 
recognized and given due recognition in terms of 
increased remuneration. 

Besides, the staff assigned to do research is 
still insufficient in number. There are actually over 
a total of 24 engineers with B,S.: and:MiSv degrees, 

3) Structure and program ‘ r 

Our research structure is not well developed. 
There is not any central organization which is capable 
of examining research projects, determining the 
priority order, organizing the work, coordinating 
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the institutions, promoting and encouraging new 
research work, and checking the application of 
research policy. 

Our program of research is very limited and 
unbalanced. In some fields (rice, rubber production) 
the program of research is fairly adequate but in 

. t 

some other fields such as the case of ecology, new 
possibilities for cropping, economical survey and 
farm management, research is not well developed 
or does not exist at all. There is a grouping of 
research projects but there is no overall program 
of research in the country. 

) Objective 

. 1 . 

On the basis of actual needs; our short-term 
objective consists of gathering various research 
activities into one modest center of research, 
better coordinated and working actively for its 
expansion by training research staffs in different 
fields and by working out a realistic program for 
development. 

Our organizational needs presented in the 
tables represent the minimum to be realized in 
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these 5 or 6 coming years. One can notice the big 

need in technical staffs to be fully filled • The 

• * \ " .. * ' 

schedule of staff development will not be able to 

satisfy the needs in the future. 

The agricultural teaching staff is supported by 

: 'the research staffs and vice versa. The return of 

specialized staffs from abroad will reinforce at ... 

the same time both the research and teaching staffs. 

. » . * . 

The training of technicians can thus be accelerated 

according to the needs. 

The research organism planned will include: 

Two divisions: 1) Division of Plant Protection 
2) Division of Botany 

The following divisions are to be incorporated 
in the future: 

1) Division of Soil 

2) Division of Plant Technic 

3) Division of Genetics and Plant Improvements 
Structure of Research Organism 

For two divisions anticipated: 

Minimum number of technicians: 

11 Engineers 

33 Controllers of Agriculture. 
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A. DIVISlbN OF PLANT PROTECTION 


Total number 

- 5 Engineers 


Equipment and 

of staffs 

-15 Controllers of Agriculture 

Material 

Sections 

Total 

Already 

abroad 

To be sent 
abroad 

(e) 

a. Optic instruments 

(a) 

fa) 

fa) 

fa) 

b. Collection equipment 

c. Raising equipment 

1, Entomology 

2 

i 

1 

d. Laboratory for 

2. Plant Pathology 

2 

i 

1 

pharmaceutic plant 

3, Pharmaceutic Plants 1 

, Q 

1 

# ; * 4 i * : 


B. 

DIVISION OF BOTANY 


Total number 

- 6 Engineers 


Equipment and 

of staffs 

- 18 Controllers 


Material 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

fa) 

1. Botany systematic 3 

0 

3 

a. Herbarium equipment 




V - .. 

b. Optic instruments 

2. Physiology 

3 

2 

1 

c. Plant analysis 

Total m m m 




equipment 

• 6 



greenhouse 


‘ ' . f 

For the three new divisions to be added: 
Minimum number of technicians: 


22 Engineers 

58 Controllers of Agriculture 

f I 




C. 

DIVISION OF SOIL 



Total number 
of staffs 

- 8 Engineers 
- 24 Controllers 

*. 

i . * *'' i 

Equipment and 
Material 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

# 

(e) 

1. 

Prospection and 




a. 

Prospection and 


mapping 

3 

2 

- 


mapping equipment 

2. 

Soil Physics 

1 

m 

m 

b. 

Laboratory equipment 

3 « 

Soil Chemistry 

1 

1 

t • 

; '0* 

c. 

Collection equipment 

4. 

Soil Biology 


» i *1 




5. 

Soil Agronomy 

2 

- 

m 




Total 


8 
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D. DIVISION OF PLANT TECHNIC 

Total number 
of staffs 

) - 10 Engineers 
) - 30 Controllers of Agriculture 

Equipment 
and Material 


(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 


(e) 

1, Cereals 

2 

0 

2 

a. 

Soil prospection 
equipment 

2. Textiles 

2 

1 

1 

b. 

Irrigation 

equipment 

3. Oil plants 

2 

1 

•* 

c. 

Equipment for 
pesticide 

4. Stimulant and 




d. 

Equipment for 

medical plants 

2 

0 

2 


seed storage 

5. Horticulture 

Total- 

2 

10 

1 

1 




E. 

DIVISION OF GENETIC AND PLANT IMPROVEMENT 

Total number 
of staffs 

) - 2 Engineers 
) - 4 Controllers of Agriculture 

Equipment 
and Material 

(a) 

(b) 

(c) 

(d) 

(e) 

1. Genetic 

1 

1 

0 

a. Optic instrument 

2. Plant improvement 1 

0 

1 

b. Instrument for 





cultivation and 

Total 

- 2 



seed storage 





equipment 


N. B. Complementary training need : 

1 Engineer in Biometry 
1 Engineer specializing in radio isotope 
with appropriate equipment 

CONCLUSION 

The development of our agriculture relies strongly on the progress 
made in the fields of Research and Extension, Such progress could not be 
reached unless our country possesses a more important and qualified technical 
staff,that means education conditions for a large part for full development of 
our resources and agriculture potential. 
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COUNTRY STATEMENT 
LAOS 

GENERAL FEATURES 

In Laos, as in other parts of Asia and the Far East, there has 
been and there will continue to be in the forseeable future, heavy 
investment, in agricultural development to produce the additional 
food required by expanding population requiring and expecting a 
better standard of social, economic and nutritional condition of 
living. The main objective i6 to have self-sufficiency in food . 
production especially in rice. 

This joint seminar/meeting will strive to focus your, attention 
on this critical area in food production, 

I, General Situation 

Laos lies between latitude 14 and 22 30* north and 
within a geographical area once known French Indochina, 
b • The country is land-locked and covered an area of 91.000 
square miles (236.800 square kilometers), divided into, 

16 provinces some of which are now under control of the 
,Pathet Lao. Only 900.000 hectares are under cultivation 
;or about 4% of the total land area* 
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A population estimated at 3 million people and a 

' ’ ■ • \* *i ;,■ . jut; - • ■ . 

• * '■ ' * * 

population density of 30 per square mile, Laos is a 
mountainous country with a mean annual rainfall range of 
50 to 90 inches. 

About 85% of the population live in rural area and are 
engaged in subsistence farming, SechVity and refugees 
pose special problems in the over-all economic development, 
of Laos, According to the figure given by the Ministry, of- 
Social Welfare there are more than 800,000 refugees. Theo ; 
Royal Government of Laos, with assistance from the 
U.S.A. and other countries, has undertaken an extensive 
program of acceleration of agricultural development 
particularly of rice production, so that Laos can move 
toward self-sufficiency, 

II, Agricultural Production Trends 

Both social and economic environment made Laos 
import r £ ce me et its domestic needs. This has resulted 
largely from the security situation and the accelerated 
movement of people from the rural to the urban centers 
and to the military services. In the latter parts of 1966, 
1968, 1969, 1970 and 1971, Vientiane and Southern Laos 
were severely affected by floods from the Mekong River. 




In 1964. the Roval Lao Government Initiated an 


increased rice production program. Initial emphasis 
was placed on the selection, multiplication and distri¬ 
bution of improved local rice varieties to farmers. 
Following the disastrous 1966 flood, improved high- 
yielding non-photo-sensitive varieties were imported 
from Thailand. Taiwan and the International Rice 

’ * t 

Research Institute in the Philippines. Most of imported 

: * •: t ; T/» 

varieties such as IR5, IR8 and C-463, except IR253 — 

100 are ordinary rice varieties which are only consumed 
by the foreign community. There is a limited demand 
for ordinary rice from the indigenous population in the 
form of noodles, sweet and rice flow products. The 
indigenous population of Laos are primary consumers 
of glutinous or sticky rice. So the demand for glutinous 
rice is high compared to the demand for ordinary rice. 
Generally, Laos just like the other Southeast Asian 

i . * , , 

countries, possesses characteristics ascribed to under¬ 
developed economies. 

- Lowincome due to low productivity of the resources 

• 1 ♦ 

- Inadequate transportation, poor communication 

- No other source of income 



- Limited sizes or local markets which are far 
from the production sites 

- No security 

In order to achieve the objective of self-sufficiency 
in rice, the government xauncnea a program aimed to 
increase rice production* 

Farmers’ demonstration and research trials were 
established at the same time in an effort to further 
evaluate the adaptability and acceptability of improved 
varieties under Lao conditions and to provide technical 
guidance to farmers. The Agricultural Development 
Organization (ADO) has dramatically increased its role 
by providing both inputs credit to farmers to assist 
them in production. 

Crop Lane! 

Lao government has reported about 900,000'hectares 
under cultivation or about 4% of the total land area; About 
700.000 hectares are paddy land and 200.000 hectares in 
upland cultivation. 

Major Crops 

Rice Tea Tobacco 

Corn Coffee 



V. Land Tenure - 

Virtually, nothing can be stated that would apply 
universally throughout Labs concerning the ownership of 
the land resources. While the Royal Lao Government 
attempted to clarify the rules and regulations governing 
the use and ownership of land during the early days of 
independence, it has been generally ineffective in the 
uniform administration of these laws throughout the 
kingdom. 

Tenancy is not considered to be a problem in Laos, 

A closer look at the problem will show that this could 
become an issue, and one of the inMbiting factors 
contributing to the economic development of Laos, : 
particularly in area close to urban centers. 

The cost of land rent varies greatly but appears 
to run from 30 to 50% of the annual production. Likewise 
there seems to be considerable variation in the share of 
the inputs the landlord and the tenants provide for their 
respective portion of the crops. 

Laos still has relatively important land areas which 
are underdeveloped and owned by the state, and can be 
acquired for agricultural or other purposes. 
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Technically, all land is owned by the government 
unless private ownership is registered with tlie Ministry 
of ttatibnal Economy. Accordingly, the state's property 
can be granted for the establishment of agricultural* 
industrial or commercial enterprises by: 

a) Granting a cultivation permit 

The cultivation permit can be issued only to f • 

Lao citizens and for a maximum of 5 hectares 
per permit. The duration is limited to ten years* ;; 

• ; b) Free concession 

The free concession can be granted only to- 
Lao citizens. The areas are established at 5 
hectares for rice, 10 hectares for vegetable and 
fruit crops and 30 hectares for livestock, 

c) The chargeable concessions 

• The chargeable concessions can be granted , 
to Lao citizens as well as to legal entities of which 
the capital is subscribed in majority by Lao citizens. 

The area is established at a maximum of 1,000 hectares, 

d) Lease concession 


A lease concession for a duration of less than 
thirty years can be granted on a fee basis to Lao . 






citizens or xoreigners ior a maximum area ofih 
'200 hectares for’crops arid 10,000 hectares for 
livestock, subject to the authorization of the - 
Ministry of National Economy regarding foreigners 
VI, Farm Mechanization 

J ’ The history Of farm mechanization in Laos is short 
and limited in scope. Thera were a few tractors imported 
'' into Laos prior years but there is little to substantiate the 
extensive use in agriculture; however, mechanization is 
beginning to be considered in the production of rice, 

The principal source of power remains the same 
'Which has existed in Laos for centuries, the buffalo. 

VII. Transportation and marketing system 

Adequate transportation and communication are 
essential for the economic development of a country 
like Liaos which possesses both political and natural 
barriers to trade. 

Roads and rivers are the major means of transpor¬ 
tation between the rural and urban seotors.- 

Two of ten such communities are isolated from 
villages only a few Idlometers away. Relatively short 



distances become significant in deterrnining tlie 
economics of transporting agricultural., commodities 
to consumption areas. 

Whilst marketing is a factor to be considered before 
initiating the production of crops, the natural barriers 
to trade in Laos are so immense that without massive 
investment in roads and other forms of transportation 
certain'sections of the country will never be economically 
integrated with the rest. Without adequate roads within 
homogenous geographical areas an efficient marketing 
system cannot be developed. 

. Traditionally, farmers have been conditioned to the 
lack of markets and reacted in the expected way by not 
producing more than a subsistence requirement. 
Thailand’s marketing system has been an inhibiting 
factor in the development of an effective Lao marketing 
system, particularly in the deficit areas. 

VIII. Gross National Product 

The G.N.P. per capita as reported is $70. For 
average family of 7,48 persons this would mean a total 
family income of almost $525. The G.N.P, of the, .: 
monetized sector of the RLG controlled areas increased 
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•^/iwhile that of the rural sectpr decreased during ,tjhq same 
) \: period of a - study, 

IX. Agricultural Extension 

The extension service was delegated the responsibilil 
for the general diffusion of the .•agriculture information to 
the rural; sector. 

The goals of agricultural development provided the 
foundation of the purposes of agricultural extension: 

a) To establish a production-oriented field extension 
service adequately staffed in these development 

rj.areas which have the greatest economic growth 
potentialities considering accessibility to 
consumer markets, transportation and security. 

b) To assist and motivate Lao farmers and their 
families to improve their economic status and 
home environment through increased production, 
better nutrition and. improved household 
management, 

•c)i To.administratively and technically upgrade 
extension proficiency to a level capable pf 
developing and implementing programs including 
continuous educational training for field agents 


and farmers 


The cdncept that extension agents 'must work directly 
with farmers requires sufficient personnel to reach most 


farmers and that the personnel must be wen versed in 
subject matter. 

‘' During fiscal year 1969, the number of nutrition, 
clothing and handicraft demonstrations were increased 
primarily because home agents were first put through 
an eight-week training course covering subject matter 
and method as to how to organize and carry out a 
training program. 

The extension program of work for 1969 was 
concentrated in the following areas: 

a) Upgrading extension agents 1 technical competence . 
This was accomplished through the training 
program. For in-service training, a two-week 
course attended by 115 agents arid a six month 
rice production course offered at Salakham Station 
and through participant training in the U.S., 

Thailand and the Philippines were undertaken. 

b) Increasing agricultural production . This was 
accomplished ihrough six days farmer-leader 
training courses, 96 rice production demonstrations. 


farmers ' tours to observe, rice demonstration, 
vegetable garden program in schools, and working 
with farmers to promote improved varieties and 
the use of fertilizers, etc. ... 
c) Stressing home economics activities. This activity 
included 73 nutrition demonstrations in which 873 
women participated, 78 in clothing construction, 
and the in-service training of home agents in 
subject matter and techniques necessary to carry¬ 
out the demonstrations. 

Agricultural Research 

Assistance is prodivided in crop research in 
developing and executing an applied research program 
aimed at improving seed varieties and increased 
production. 

In support of rice and vegetable production, assistance 
is provided in developing and maintaining experimentation 
facilities for fertilizer and rice variety trials, seeding 
method, and for seed certification and multiplication 
purposes. 

The Salakham Experiment Station has become a center 
of rice adoptive research and basic seed multiplication. 
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More important, it is a' center for the teaching of rice 
technology. The program of instruction adopted at the 
station simulates that of the IRRI. Training program to 
date is undoubtedly the most valuable result originating 
from this project. 

The program of work can be summarized as follows: 

a) ' Five hundred and seventy rice variety selection, 

including both glutinous and white, were tested, 

b) Fertilizer response trials were conducted, 

c) Rice disease control trials were conducted at 
the central research station, 

d) Numerous training courses were conducted by 
' the research staff. 

These included a six-month training on rice production; 
a two-week course in seed technology, multiplication, certi¬ 
fication; a two-week seminar on program planning and 
evaluation for experiment station; two-week rice technology 
course for participants returning from studies abroad and 
one-month course for new recruits from the Agriculture 
School (Hat Dole Keo), headed by M. Vonavong [The school 
has become the College of Agriculture (ERASP)], In the 
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futurethiscollege willoffer high degree prograjns from 
*•' which the: graduate student participants in, SE ARC A will 
come. : 

XI; f The Agricultural Development Organization (ADO) 

The ADO program has three goals as follows; 

a) 1 To establish a rural credit system 

b) To establish a marketing system for 
agricultural production inputs 

c) To establish an improved marketing system 
for surplus rice production 

The ADO was organized in 1965 with an atmosphere of 
uncertainty, uncertain of the specific program content to 
be undertaken; uncertain of the supply and demand situation 
for production inputs such as fertilizers and insecticides; 
uncertain of its eventual role in marketing activities, 
uncertain of type of organization which should be developed 
but reasonably certain that it had a role to play in the 
distribution of commodities and the extension of credit for 
these inputs. 

The connotation derived from the above stated goals; 

- Purpose is to increase agriculture production. 

- Promote, the establishment of an efficient 
marketing system for agricultural products. 
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-'Provide necessary credit for the ipurchase- of 

' production inputs and promote the establishment 
of an organized credit system, 

ThaAD.O has established an agro-business^ organization 
capable of providing credit to farmers in support of the rice 
vegetables and livestock programs and 1 ‘assuring farmers of 
a market at a fair price for increased production, and to 
back stop these program by: 

- Acting as financier of rice program 

- Providing commodities such as fertilizers, 
insecticides, seeds, hand tools, etc. ... for 
cash or credit 

- Conducting investigations and surveys of 
economic conditions which will provide data 
for better planning and implementation of . 
agriculture projects. 

XII. Needs and Problems 

. In the agricultural development, Laos has many.: :; 
limiting factors: 

Security 

Refugees (resettlement) •’ • 

- Inadequacy of infrastructure ! 
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Phe^maia prQblemsat,the,fai’m ( sector level:. 

Low price iof, farmproducts 

- Too high cost of inputs 

s Few and small size.of ,market for farm,products 

- Inadequate water control and transportation 
facilities. 

-. Low productivity 
-•* Lack of knowledge 

- Security of credit 

- Labor shortage; 

- Lack of trained manpower for extension work 
XIII.- Long-term Country Flan for Agricultural Development 

The basic objective is to move agriculture from 
subsistence to commercial farming. Emphasis is directed 
at increasing agricultural production for available markets 
at prices that will assure Lao farmers an economic return 
from their labor, and risks. The agricultural development 
program is directed toward the following: .. 

a) Accelerated extension programs to increase 
.farmers' technical and managerial capabilities 

b) The encouragement of larger farm units through 
the introduction of labor saving devices, efficient 
use of capital and equipment 





c) Selection ahd introduction of crops adaptable 
to local environmental conditions and market 
potentialities 

d) 'Expanding of irrigation facilities and efficient 

water usage 

e) Introduction of agricultural processing facilities 
with special emphasis on those agricultural 
products that can compete economically 

f) Financing agricultural enterprises by giving 
more credit to farmers 

g) Training farmer leaders 

4 r . 

XIV* - Areas in which Assistance from SEARCA might be useful 

Laos has many production, processing and transportation 
problems inhibiting the domestic exchange of agricultural 
commodities. Agricultural projects which are economically 
feasible within Laos should be given priority in the use of 
resources available for developments The SEARCA could 
assist Laos in making feasibility studies which would 
provide the country with criteria on which to establish 
appropriate priorities on the use of resources. 
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Once priorities are established, fund or budget must 
be acquired to finance the development of needed commo¬ 
dities and to carry out some important activities within 
the framework of SEARCA's regulations: 

a) Training of agricultural extension and research 
agents 

b) Conducting research studies on crop diversification 

c) Crop and animal production 

d) Assisting in the refugees resettlement by means 
of agricultural development 

e) Creating in ERASP a center of production of seeds 
and improved stock of cattle, poultry and hogs for 
further dispersal among refugees and Lao farmers 

f) To help carry out the essential and priority 
projects 
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COUNTRY STATEMENT 
MALAYSIA 

5 t . 4 ' • ’ ' ’!. . ' i • < *, . «* , , • t 1 

THE NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE WITH PARTICULAR 
•REFERENCE TO HIGH-LEVEL MANPOWER RESEARCH AND , 
PUBLIC SERVICE (EXTENSION) REQUIREMENTS 

l,;t Introduction 

The agricultural sector occupies a dominant position in the 
• -Malaysian economy. It generates one-third of the Gross Domestic 
Product. (GDP), provides employment for nearly one-half of the working 
population and accounts for about 50% of the countries foreign exchange 
earnings, Agricultural development has been substantial in recent 
years with rapid increases in rubber production, expansion of oil 
palm acreage and double cropping of rice, marked increased in fish 
landing and a high rate of forestry development and exploitation. 

Under the Second Malaysia Plan (1971-75) the modernization of agri¬ 
culture will be accelerated to contribute to the objectives of eradi¬ 
cating rural poverty by raising income levels and generating greater 
employment opportunities and restructing society to correct economic 
imbalance. In addition, the modernization of agriculture will create 
new opportunities for the development of agro-based industries. The 
existence of abundant land, forestry and other resources makes 
possible further rapid overall development in agriculture leading to 
a widening and strengthening of agricultural base with higher farm 
incomes and productivity. 
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2, Objectives of Agricultural Sector 

. The dominance of agriculture in the Malaysian economy mea 
that the achievement of the Second Malaysia Flan objectives depent 
greatly on developments in this sector. A goal is to bring about th 
modernization of agriculture so that incomes in modern agriculture 
occupations will be comparable with those in urban areas. The 
modernization process will also contribute to the integration of iagi 
ciilture with modern activities in commerce and industries. This 
will create economic and social environment in rural areas and 
smaller towns that will facilitate the development of a dynamic 
agricultural sector. To this goal'the current Development Plan is 
intensifying measures: 

(a) to increase employment opportunities through the 
sound exploitation of Malaysia’s land, water and 
timber resources; 

(b) to - raise worker incomes by increasing productivity 
and the scale of operation, particularly among the 
more traditional activities where incomes are 
lower than in other sectors; 

(c) to expand the range and quantity and improve the 
quality of agricultural products, particularly 
foodstuffs (including fruits and vegetables), 
commercial Crops and livestock product; and ! : * 

(d) to strengthen institutions such as Farmers' Asso¬ 
ciations which promote fuller participation of rural 
residents in economic and social life of the nature. 
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3, Manpower Requirements' 

The creation of productive employment opportunities is; an * - > 
impbikant element in the present Development Plans strategy! to- 
eradicate poverty and to correct racial’economic imbalance, i Job / 
expansion at a rapid rate is necessary for the absorption of greater 
number of Malays and other indigenous people into modern sector i 
employment, for sizable increases in incomes in rural areas and for 
a significant impact to be made on urban unemployment and poverty. 

Expansion of the public sector has created an accelerated 
demand for high-level manpower, particularly in education, health 
services and agricultural research and extension. The shortage of 
personnel exists at all the three levels namely, the professional , 
sub-professional and operative levels. The output of trained person¬ 
nel from concerned institutions, such as the College of Agriculture 

5 / 

and the Agricultural Institutes - * has been insufficient to keep up 
•with the increased demand for extension personnel. For example, 
the national requirements for extension field, operatives for the 
period 1971-75 is estimated at 2,000 persons, while the output from, 
the three existing agricultural institutes as well as the three new 
ones under construction during the period is anticipated to be about 


5/ Formerly known as Agricultural Schools. 
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1,000, The shortage may be eased by special training progr^ammps 
of field assistants for land development, ; * 

Similarly, the requirements for supervisory personnel (diploma, 
holders from the Serdang Agricultural College) numbers about 1,800 
for the 1971-75 period, and yet the anticipated output during the 
period is only 1,100, The drastic increase in intake beginning 1971 
may, however, ease the shortage of sub-professional personnel. . 

High=level agricultural manpower (professional personnel) is 
also in very short supply as a result of the accelerated demand by the 
technical division in the Ministry of Agriculture, particularly MARDI 
(Malaysian Agricultural Research and Development Institute), FLDA 
(Federal Land Development Authority), RRI (Rubber Research Insti¬ 
tute) and the Agricultural University which shall come into operation 
in early 1973, A part of the shortages are being met from foreign 
sources under technical assistance programmes, but, to the extent 
that the shortages persist the activities of MARDI. and other institutions 
are likely to be curtailed, . 

4. Agricultural Research 

All programmes of agricultural research,are vested in MARDI r 
(The Malaysian Agricultural Research and Development Institute) 
established in 1968. The main emphasis in MARDI's research 
programme will be the improvement of production practices and 
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ma rketing 1 opportunities for oil-palm and cocoa* ooil andwaterp 
management research arid rice production research* i Priority will ,- v 
also be accorded to diversification crops, including tapioca, maize, „ 
sago, soya bean; cashew nuts, vegetables, fruits and sugar cane. 
Research will be undertaken on livestock improvement, particularly, 

' beef cattle,'and on production* economics and marketing. 

> < Some of the research facilities of the Ministry of Agriculture 

and Fisheries have already been trans ferred to MARDI and new 
facilities will be developed where necessary. The new headquarters 
at Serdang will be used to coordinate applicable background 
■ research, to extend technical services to the Government and other 
organizations and to provide liaison with industry groups. The; 
Northern Regional Research Centre at Bumbong Lima will concentrate 
on rice, rotation crops and water management. A Southern Regional 
Research Centre will be constructed in Johore for research on a . ; , 
wider range of crops, soils engineering, crop protection and live-,, 
stock. Other facilities will be developed for research,on cocoa,. 

1 pineapple and coconut. . • * 

MARDI will develop effective working relationships with Sabah 
and Sarawak. While research activities will be conducted by existing 
organizations in the two States. MARDI will provide research 
specialists for mutually agreed projects, furnish essential equipment 
and provide training opportunities for East Malaysian personnel. 
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The J major factor limiting efforts to strengthening agricultural 
research 1 in Malaysia is the shortage of qualified Malaysian research 
workers. Overall demand for agricultural scientists with post¬ 
graduate training exceeds supply. To meet its requirements for 
qualified scientists, MARDI is embarking on an ambitious and compre¬ 
hensive training programme. It will provide scholarships to potential 
research workers for courses leading to B. Sc., M*Sc*. and Ph. D. 
degrees in Malaysian and foreign universities, MARDI will..also 
sponsor trainees at the diploma and certificate levels; '; 

5. Livestock 

In the pig and poultry industries emphasis will be on increasing 
efficiency, to place these products within the price range of low- 
iiiConie consumers and to enhance their competitiveness in export 
markets. Rbr ruminant livestock, the focus of development efforts 
will be to provide the technical and infrastructural base upon which 
to build an efficient industry. Central to this will be the extension 
of research facilities, expansion of breeding schemes, development 
of grazing reserves and artificial insemination services, establishment 
of new veterinary centres and multiplication units and expansion of 
training facilities. 

The Veterinary Research Institute at Ipoh will be expanded to 
carry out applied animal health research. A parasitology unit will 
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be established: together, with regional laboratories in Penang and, 
Johore ’and 'twelve more veterinary centres/subr.centres will be built, 
The training facilities at the (Veterinary Training Centre at, Klyang - ; 
will be expanded. / The Central Abattoir has been constructed at Batu 
Tiga in 1971. 

Ahnajor constraint on rapid expansion of the ruminant livestock 
industry in Malaysia is the shortage of. productive breeding stock. ..... 
To alleviate this difficalty and following the. recommendation c e n 
FAO/IBRD livestock project identification,mission in 1970, three.... 
cattle multiplication units will be established in West Malaysia and 
multiplication facilities at the KLuang Station will be expanded. 

These units will help produce improved stock-in large numbers for 
the development of a large-scale cattle and dairy industry. They 
will also provide useful opportunities to test unde - ’ commercial 
conditions research results relating to animal health and managemen 
pasture and .orage production*. The EAO/lBRP mission also recom¬ 
mended a pilot beef project in Sabah*..A detailed feasibility study of. 
the project, financed by the New Zealand Government, - is now being, 
undertaken. 

6. Development of Food Technology 

Food Technology is being given urgent attention, and all pro¬ 
grammes in this respect are entrusted to the Division of Food 
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Technology In the Ministry of Agriculture and Fisheries, established! 
in 1966 with the assistance provided by the UNDP Special Fund, 
Research work at the Research Centre (located at Serdaug), 
emphasizes cereal technology, fruit and vegetable technology, food.- 
analysis and control and food packaging. Activities currently under¬ 
taken by the Centre include research on handling, storage, utilization, 
processing and the technical aspects of marketing of local raw and ; 
processed foodstuffs. Two field stations are being constructed?in the 
northern state of Kedah, of which one will undertake research on 
poultry dressing, packaging and marketing and egg storage and 
marketing. The other will carry out research on padi drying, 
milling and storage, production of rice bran oil and compounding 
of animal feeds from defatted rice bran 0 

Two other field stations will be established in the southern in¬ 
state of Johore which will undertake research on raw materials such 
as tapioca and sago for the production, of starch and sugar products, 
and on the development and utilization of coconut and palm oil 
products. Officers are now 1 being sent abroad for training in 
specialized fields. 

7. Agricultural Extension Service 

It has been universally accepted that the philosophy of '■> 

extension is based on the concept'of helping people help themselves 

1 
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througri''educatiipni Itiistthe: prlpcess^of teaching rural'people how to. 
live better by learning ways to improve their farm, home and com- j 
muriity institutions. Extension is concerned with the dissemination 
of ideas in the for m of technology to rural people and the promotion 
of action that leads to their adoption for improved agriculture and : 
community living. It is a wide concept which embraces the develop ¬ 
ment of human resources, changes in community institutions and 
changes in the physical environment. 

Thus, transmission of new and useful technology to farm 
families is but one of the functions of agricultural extension. The 
more important task of extension is to develop the capabilities of 
rural people so that they are able to make rational decisions about 
their problems, needs and v/ants and the ways and means by which 
they could improve their level of living through their own efforts 
and available resources. It is this concept of agricultural extension 
which fits the context of rural Malaysia and it is based on this that 
extension programmes are carried out in Malaysia. 

The main aim of agricultural extension is to teach farmers 
the use of new techniques and practices, so that by so doing, 
farmers could improve their agricultural production and incomes. 

The extension programme in Malaysia, therefore, constitutes a 
multi-pronged attack on rural problems focussing on the improvement 
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of-the farm, the home , the women-folk , youths and girls, andrthe 
community as a whole. 

Agricultural extension programmes in Malaysia come under 
three categories namely, (a) farm improvement programme, 

(b) rural youth programme,and (c) home improvement programme, 
(a) Farm Improvement Programme 

The programme is designed to increase farm 
productivity and includes such efforts as promotion 

of double cropping of padi , cash cropping, crop. 

diversification and crop rehabilitation and replanting 
schemes. These programme activities, as far as 
possible, are carried out in selected’’development , 
areas" within the framework of farmers’ associations. 

It is through the farmers' associations that agricul¬ 
tural inputs and expertise are channelled to the farmers. 
More specifically, the programme includes training 
of farmers in farm mechanization at farm mechani¬ 
zation training centres to cope with the expanding 
: demand for technological skill and with increasing 
employment opportunities in the rural areas. In 
addition, short formalized courses for adult farmers 
and youths are conducted at 20 agricultural training , , 
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centres in practical terming methods. • These courses 
have been very effective in improving agricultural 
techniques among the small holders. 

(b) Rural Youth Programme 

. rji^g youth programme is aimed-at equipping 

youths with a wide range of requisite agricultural 
' skills to prepare them for farming vocations. It'- 
is a positive step to reduce the unemployment amqng 
youths, particularly in the rural areas. 

One important aspect of youth extension pro- - t 
gramme is the training of rural youths in farm 
mechanization carried out at the farm mechanization 
training centres to prepare them for employment as 
tractor operators and mechanics. Another important 
1 programme is the formal training of youth in practical 
agriculture at the various agricultural training 
centres so that they could become more efficient 
farmers when they return to their Kampongs. - 
Recently, a more positive approach has been embarked 
in regard to youth programme; that is, to emplace the 
youths in land schemes where they are given plots of - 
land to work on and derive their income,: In the initial: 
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a >pstagesi the Government provides subsidies to. fheet 
operating costs, 

(c) Home Improvement Programme 

The crucial role of farm women in the develop- >... 
ment of a rural community cannot be over-emphasized. 

The rural women are not only involved in all aspects 
of farming operations but also in the decision-making 
process. Such being the case, the development of 
farm women and the home cannot be separated from 
the-overall development of the farming community. 

Efforts in the home improvement programme 
include kitchen gardening, cash cropping, nutrition, 
and home management, 

8, Problems of Agricultural Extension 

I Agricultural development is a complex process. It involves 
a multiplicity of social, economic, technological and institutional 
factors. Progressive agriculture necessitates a process of techno¬ 
logical change, a change from traditional subsistence farming to 
a more viable and commercialized industry. 

The problems of Malaysian agriculture are many. Institutional 
problems like land tenure systems, inadequate credit and marketing 
facilities are perhaps the outstanding ones. The problems of 
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uneconomic "holdings, low productivity, lowleveP Of technology 
and low incomes are as much known in Malaysia as in many 
developing countries. However, in this paper attention is focussed 
on problems that have direct bearing on the implementation of 
agricultural extension programmes. 

The main problems confronting agricultural extension service 
in Malaysia are as follows: 

(a) Shortage of Personne 

Extension service in Malaysia requires four 
iypes of personnel, namely, (a) extension adminis¬ 
trators, (b) extension specialists, (c) extension 
supervisors and (d) field level operatives or the 
bona fide extension workers. The shortage of 
extension personnel, particularly, the supervisory 
staff and field operatives has hindered the accel¬ 
erated implementation of agricultural extension 
programmes in Malaysia. The output of trained 
personnel from concerned institutions, such as 
the College of Agriculture at Serdang and the 
Agricultural Institutes has been insufficient to 
keep up with the increased demand for extension 
personnel. For example, the national requirement 
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for extension field operatives for the period 1971-75 
Is estimated at 2,000 personnel, while the production 
from the three existing agricultural institutes as well 
as the three more under construction during the . 
period is anticipated to be about 1,000. The deficit 
< of 1,000 field operatives will have to be met by some 
form of crash programme regarding which positive 
action has been initiated by agencies concerned. 

Similarly, the requirement for supervisory 
.. personnel (diploma holders from the Agricultural 
College) numbers about 1,800 for the 1971-75 
period, and yet the anticipated output during the 
period is only 1,100. The drastic increase in 
intake beginning this year (1971) may, however., 
ease the shortage of supervisory personnel. 

The critical shortage of field operatives (called 
Junior Agricultural Assistants) has already had 
adverse effects on certain agricultural programmes 
during the First Malaysia Plan; and therefore, 
continued shortage under the Second Malaysia Plan 
may have further stagnating effects on certain 
extension programmes at the ground level. 
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(b) Resistance: of the Rural Communities Towards Change 
In. Malaysian rural society traditional belief, social 
values and attitudes have vast influence on peoples* 
mode of life; and where education is bordering on 
illiteracy, cultural inhibitions tend to gain the , 
"upper hand”, thus closing the avenue for technolo¬ 
gical innovation. Traditional beliefs and values, 
mitigate against progress to the extent that they 
dampen or even kill initiative. It paves the way 
for the preponderance of the "fatalistic view" and 
"self defeatism" which too often become manifest 
.in the axiomatic, "if its God's will - so be it". 

All these constitute what is popularly known as 
"resistance', 1 

While it is impossible to rid rural society of. 
its traditional beliefs and value, it is pragmatic, 
however, to make farmers understand the value 
and practicability of modern agricultural techno- 
l°gy.. In our extension efforts to change the attitudes 
of farmers to accept new technology, publicity and 
campaigns alone will not suffice. Farmers will only 
adopt new technology if they are convinced and 
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sufficiently. mc&iVeitsdj. and; if; they are assured. of , 
deriving maximum benefit from such a change. 
Farmers can be convinced only through influence, 
demonstration and friendly persuasion. Hence, 
the importance of farmer education. 1 ■ 

As for example, our aim in padi double-cropping 
is the maximization of production and profits, the 
adoption of high-yielding varieties by farmers, 
together with new management practices, modern 
farm machines, utilization of chemical fertilizers, 
insecticides and herbicides become imperative. 

The change from traditional methods which farmers 
have been used to over many decades to one of 
technological innovation and adoption is a formidable 
task arid constitutes a challenge to the Extension 
Service. 

It is for this reason that extension workers 
riiust not only possess technological and extension 
skills but they must also have working knowledge’ 
of the traditional beliefs, values and attitudes of: 
the community they deal with. 
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(c) Inadequate Credit Facilities ; 

•Malaysian farming is in a transitional stage* 
moving from marginal subsistence to a more 
commercialized farming. With the change ifropi a 
subsistence to a market economy, our farmers 
need to be exposed to greater technical innovation, 
and modernization in order to maximize profits, 
particularly in a situation where labour cost is. 
high as in the Muda Irrigation Project Area, 
However, given the necessary technology, farmers 

will be able to produce more for lack of productior 

6 / .. 

credit.; As Mosher — has very rightly said. To 

produce more, farmers must spend more - on. 

improved seeds, pesticides, fertilizers and 

implements. Such expenditure must be financed* 

whether out of savings or by borrowing for the .; 

period between the- date when supplies and 

equipment must be purchased and the time when 

! the harvest can be sold”. 

• In 1 order to promote change in agricultural, > 

' technology, the provision of: production credit at, ;i ;-., 

2 / Mosher, A. T., "Getting Agriculture Moving" (1966). 
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equitable terms, as well as proper marketing 

systems with price incentives , adequate transpor t 

* 

tation and warehousing facilities become essential. 
The problems of production credit and proper 
marketing are not simple as they appear super¬ 
ficially. In terms of credit, the creation of a 
Credit Authority (the Agricultural Bank) alone will •• 
not solve the problem. The problem is not just 
the provision of credit alone, even at equitable 
terms, but-more important the effective and 
productive use of loans to ensure their collectibil- .. 
tty. To this end, the question of supervision* 
technical guidance and organization in credit 
management is a crucial consideration. 

Worthy of note is the fact that the problems 
related to promoting better agriculture as mentioned 
above are not only technological but above all human. 
Therefore, in our efforts to "get agriculture moving" 
it takes more than just convincing rural people about 
the goodness or benefits of new ideas and practices; 
supporting services and facilities have to be provided 
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so that adoption of new practices can become 
technically effective, economically profitable and 
socially beneficial. 

In Malaysia some breakthrough has been made 
in tackling these problems. What is important is 
the need to tackle and alleviate these problems 
collectively and not in a piece-meal approach, in 
order to be more effective. 

Hence, the current and future emphasis in 
Malaysia's agricultural extension is the Integrated 
Approach (or "Area Development^) in which all 
aspects of development of any particular area or 
community are taken into consideration and 
embodied into a balanced programme. The pro¬ 
gramme embraces the development of farm, the 
home as well as infrastructure facilities. The 
socio-economic needs of people are reflected in 
the programme. Providing the integrated insti¬ 
tutional framework for Area Development are the 
farmers' associations of which seventy are now 

### 


in operation. 
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COUNTRY STATEMENT 
PHILIPPINES 

NEEDS' AND PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE WITH PARTICULAR a ; 
ATTENTION TO HIGH-LEVEL MANPOWER, RESEARCH 
AND PUBLIC SERVICE REQUIREMENTS . 

Present Situation of the Philippine Economy 

v . * 

, w . - x 

The performance of the economy during the period of FY 1967 
to FY 1970 has been impressive but has generated serious imbalances 
In the country's external position. The short-run setbacks in export 
earnings, triggered off by successive years of unfavorable weather 
conditions and the large increase in imports to sustain the rapid rate 
of development have resulted in the depletion of the country's inter- 

l r . . • • .. 

national reserves. This was compounded by heavy reliance on short¬ 
term foreign borrowings to finance the expanding trade gap, 

J " 4 ' , * , , 4 , , , . * , 

A r 4 ' { * ♦ ' ‘ 4 

At the start, the authorities decided to cope with the payment 
■' r 1 •. ' • . • •• • • :j 

problem by controlling allocation of foreign exchange through a 

budget. By early 1970, however, the country was forced to adopt 

currency revaluation through a floating exchange rate scheme. 

This was accompanied by the adoption of a retention scheme of 

foreign exchange from specific export products which was later 

.* i • ’• ' , ' : ' 

■ i 

replaced by a stabilization tax on r'ajor traditional exports. 
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The year 1970 was a period of transition. A number of major 
developments characterized the Stabilizing adjustment which resulted 
in a noticeable rising of prices of prime commodities by the middle 
part of 1970, The main thrust of economic policies, nevertheless, 
contributed to the gradual stabilization of prices beginning in late 
1970. 

*’' ' : “ IT I *, 

* 1 . .! 1 ’? ! 

The domestic pressures of 1970 was further aggravated by 
the realignment of currencies of the Group of 10 nations. As a 

) l ’ • : • * * , . * 

result of U.S. dollar devaluation, currencies of the other leading 
industrialized countries had to be revalued upwards which would 
make Philippine importations from them costlier. But the 
Philippine economy displayed a remarkable performance as it went 
through a period of adjustment during calendar year 1971. The 
growth of the economy in terms of total goods and services in 1971 
was 6.5 percent compared to the 5.0 percent achieved in 1970, 
based on 1967 prices. 

During the period from 1970 to 1971, in real terms, personal 
consumption expenditure incrsased by 4.4 percent; government 
current expenditure, 14.1 percent; gross domestic capital formation, 
8.7 percent; exports of goods and services, 10.2 percent; and 
imports which increased by 9.2 percent. 
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P hilippine Agriculture: An Overview 
The agricultural sector remains to be the dominant sector in 
the Philippine economy. It accounts for about 33 percent of the Net 
Domestic Product. In Calendar Year 1971, the value added in this 
largest sector was estimated at 5^9,218 million which is about 5.0 
percent above its 1970 level. The growth rate registered in 1970 
was about 3.1 percent, from the value-added level of x*8,513 million 
in 1969. 

J • * i • • 

Agricultural crops which were adversely affected by natural 

! * ; * *' *• * ' i " ’ f’ . • t ‘ , • . ’ j • • - 

calamities, tungro and other diseases, and the peace and order 

situation in some parts of the country still managed to expand 

* ’ • • * '! - ’ ' ■ ’ ■ ; r . ■ 1 ’ \. ’ 

although at a reduced rate from 6.9 percent in 1970 to 5,9 percent 
in 1971. For the same period, the growth rate of the combined 
value added in livestock and poultry grew by 2.8 percent and 4.4 
percent, respectively. 

Rough estimates indicate that about 70 percent of the country's 
population depend on agriculture for their livelihood and about 55 
percent of the employed labor force comes from this sector. All 
except one of the country's top major exports for many years are 
basically agricultural products and roughly 85 percent of the total 
foreign exchange earnings from exports were of agricultural origin. 
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The trend of agricultural production in tne J^mnppines nas 

' A • 'in 

been keeping pace with population'growth,' The~index of physical 
food crop production has been growing at an average annual rate of 
about 3*5 percent during the last two decades, while population 
growth is expanding at an average of a little above’3 percent. 

i * * . • , , 

The magnitude of the agricultural task in the economy of the’ 
country for the next immediate years will be substantial. The 
factors that will contribute largely to the increased demand for 
farm output are: (1) the high rate of 3.1 percent rate of population 
growth, (2) the expected 3,8 percent growth in per capita income, 

(3) the relatively constant high elasticity of demand for agricultural 

• ■ * . * I ' J 1 • . • ' . , ; i , ■ 

products, (4) the anticipated 10 percent growth rate per year of 
exports, and (5) the rapidly developing industries in the various 
parts of the country that will utilize agricultural products as inputs' 
in their production process. 

A number of things may bring about the changes in agricultural 
production through time. Output may change as a result of either 
(a) changes in farm inputs employed, (b) changes in technology or 
(c) a combination of changes in farm inputs and changes in technology. 
From 1948 to 1960, about 90 percent of changes in agricultural 
output in the country was explained by changes in total conventional 
inputs employed such as lar 1, labor and capital. Land and iabor 
accounted for about 65 percent of total agricultural output growth. 




Land'xesource in the Philippines is highly limited and capital 
available forinvestment is scarce and has many alternative uses in 
agriculture as well as in non-agricultural activities.- This apparent 
situation puts agriculture to the acid test of increasing agricultural 
production through increased productivity. 

By late 1965, efforts toward a possible technological break¬ 
through in rice production was intensified. The program consisted 
of: development and propagation of the new EYVs,. increased credit 
for production inputs required by the new improved inputs-responsive 
varieties, expanded irrigation facilities; massive extension services 
and a!ri accompanying incentive measure in terms of a price support 
program for the rice output of the farmers. 

As a result, from a near constant 3.2 million hectares of rice- 
land, rice production rose from 90.7 million sacks (44 kgs.) in 1965 
to 121.4 million sacks in 1971 or an average yield growth from 28.4 
sacks to 39,0 sacks, respectively. 

The unprecedented success in rice production in recent years 
brought about mainly by improved technological changes is now 
being generalized into other development programs including further 
expansion of rice and corn production, meat production, feed grains, 
vegetables and fish production. 
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The Four-Year Agricultural Development Flan; , n 

The Philippine government is fully committed to support,. Ir . 
agricultural development. The.four-year (FY 1972-75) agricultural 
development plan addresses itself to the attainment of the following, 
general objectives and activities: 

1>, . Expansion of food production — an all-out drive* to. 
increase production in rice and corn, livestock and 
poultry, in the corollary production of feed grains,, 
in fish and in selected fruits and vegetables; , 

2. Expansion of agricultural exports — intensified effort, 
to remove the bottlenecks to expansion of traditional, 
commercial crop production, to develop export 
markets for nqn-traditional exports and to promote 
industrial exports which have a heavy agricultural, 
base; 

3. Intensified land distribution — massive effort to > . 
facilitate land ownerships as an incentive for. ... 
increased agricultural productivity and as a. means ., 
of distributing wealth to a greater segment of the ., 
society; and 

4. Conservation of Natural Resources — optimize the , ., 
utilization of natural resources in order to maximize 
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(inoojteturri^ of domestic- capital'fdrmationand at the*same 
J titne, -maintain-the required ecological balance of 
nature for future -generation* 

The program strategy to achieve these objectives depends 
partly in the improvement of agricultural productivity by means of 
providing the required minimum infrastructure essential in the 
production and marketing of farm products, capitalizing on the new 
receptiveness of the farmers to change, continuous development 
and adoption of new technology and a systematic approach to program 
planning and implementation with primary deperidence being placed 
in'^ijivate, rather than_ onpublic initiative, 

' 'in terms of physical output, the planned average annual growth 
rates' in agricultural production during the four-year period are as 
follows: ■ 

i r. ' Food Crops: In Percent) J 

• Palay (First ^iority) - -- -- -- --- 6,1 

White Corn (First Priority) - -- -- -- 5.8 

Vegetable.(Second Priority) - - - - - - - 6.5 

Fruits (Second Priority) - -- -- -- -- 6,6 

2, Feed Grain; 

* . * * » . . • - ' . ( • • ; • t * 

: • : *■ M *, * : 1 

Yellow corn - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 8.2 

Sorghum - - •*.— »!'70,0 

Soybean - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- - -100,0 


3, Fish.-...5.8 










■4v^ 1 'L»ivfe6tock and Poultry, Products: , . •«. (In Percent) 

Poultry ------- - - 8.2 

Pork-— - ---- - - - - 8,0 

Carabeef - ----------••----,6,9 

Beef - -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- -- 6.0 
Eggs - -- -- -- - - - - - - 7,3 


5,- - Commercial Crops: 


Coconut, copra ---------- 4;5 

Coconut, oil--------------- 15,0 

Coconut, desiccated and others - - - - « 15.0 
Centrifugal sugar - -- -- -- - — - - 3,8 

Abaca, raw fibers - -- -- -- -- -- - 2.7 

Abaca, cordage - -- -- -- -- -- -- 3,1 

Tobacco, cigar leaf - - - - - - - - - - - 9,7 

6, Forestry (logs) - - - - ----------2,0 


Major Need3 and Problems of Improving Agricultural Productivity 
• ! ' The formulation of the following needs and problems of Philip¬ 
pine agricultural development was based on previous years of actual 
implementation of agricultural programs. These are selected 
problems which have direct relevance to emphasizing high-level 
manpower r research and extension service requirements. 

A, Establishment of minimum level of infrastructure 

There is a need for adequate irrigation and drainage systems, 
feeder roads, ports and market centers. The non-seasonal HYVs 
perform best in irrigated land with proper drainage systems. The 
use of certified seeds, fertilizers and other improved technical 
Inputs generated very poor returns as observed in certain areas. 
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for example In Central Luzon where there has been a long drought 
period or where heavy rains occurred. Feeder roads and market 

,•» ; ; ’ ■ ; ' ' . j.. . . . ,y , . , (t . ( 

centers have to be developed to bring in better prices for farm 
products particularly in areas in Mindanao where farmers in 
isolated areas have no outlet for their products, 

B, Modification and Improvement of Social and Economic Institution! 

The de-facto devaluation brought about by the floating rate of 
the Philippine peso resulted in a severe credit squeeze that resulted 
in the inability of farmers to avail themselves of the necessary., ■ 
inputs essential in the application of technological innovation that 
will improve their productive capabilities. Some existing banking 
laws which restrict granting of loans to farmers without, collateral 
and with a.minimum of red tape have to be effected. There is a need 
for more commercial banks in the rural areas which will be respon¬ 
sive to the developmental needs of agriculture. As observed in 
various parts of the agricultural region, the present system of rj 
implementing the land reform program have to be modified and 
improved to achieve the twin objectives of providing land ownership 
to landless tenants, and at the same time, increasing agricultural 
productivity in land reform areas. Cooperative institutions have to 
be strengthened for the farmers to have more bargaining power, 
and to be able to provide for themselves the benefits accruing to 
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association members. Lastly, there is a need to reform functions 
and activities of existing institutions affecting the pricing of products 
and inputs of agriculture. This is particularly so in the case of the 
price support for rice and the distribution of rice throughout the 
country, 

C. Concentration of resources on few undertakings and integration 
.. .I.' of comhion efforts . 

It has been observed that the present system of dispersing men 
and government money over too many undertakings produces in¬ 
effective results, It is in this context that the current rice crisis 
may also be explained by the fact that the government started to 
re-orient its former all-drive efforts solely for increased rice 
production to other agricultural enterprises in recent years, after 
initially achieving some significance in rice productivity. There 
is a need to concentrate available resources in only few vital 
undertakings. Government resources including personnel and 
budget should be redeployed from the current thinly spread utili** 
zation to higher-priority programs. At the same time, there is 
a need to guide or influence the private sector to direct the 
resources in areas of greatest production potentials. 

D, Strengthening of the agricultural education, res e ar c h an d 
extension programs 

• * • - * , • 

At present there are four major groups of organization 

engaged in agricultural research in the Philippines, These are. 



namely, $he Department of Agriculture and Natural ftes.puscefj 
„(E>ANI1), the National Science Development Board (NSDB), Agricjul- t 
tural colleges and universities and the private sector, ,These insti- . 
tutions roughly spent about a total of 5*41, million ($7.0 million) of 
public funds each year for agricultural research activities. It is • 
surprising to note here that research undertaken for the last. 15 years 
have not contributed any substantial impact on the ; agricultural 
economy. A number of factors has heen associated yrith this critical 
problem, some of which are revealed in a recent study of the 
Philippine agricultural research system which are as follows: 

(1) Current research efforts of agencies doing agricultural 
research do not usually jib with the national goals laid down in the 
current national agricultural development program. There is 
strong concentration in rice, sugar, tobacco and wood utilization. 

The national program on the other hand emphasizes an agri-business 
research approach in feedgrains, livestock,, fisheries, forestry, 
export crops and the "second generation" problems of the cereal . , . 
industry. Little is. done to develop production management packages 
of technology, post-harvest physiology, handling, processing find 
marketing of priority commodities, 
t In general, research studies are being undertaken for the sake 
of gaining new knowledge instead of channeling resources to support, 
specific, high priority research at profitable levels 
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Ther& is the problem' 6if aiungro' disease affecting a significant 
portion of rice fields ini Central Luzon. New varieties of rice resist¬ 
ant to this disease have to be continuously developed. It is only 1 
recently that efforts in this line are being undertaken at IRRI, the 
Bureau'of Plant Industry and the U. P. College of Agriculture. 

(2) There is insufficient mechanism for planning arid execution 
of research projects on a national scale. Likewise, coordination bf 
research activities among agencies doing similar and complimentary 
function is difficult to do because these agencies are attached to 1 
different organizations. 

(3) Most public research agencies give low priorities to 
research undertakings. Most often, funds for research are diverted 
to other purposes such as development activities or action programs 
for which the agency is responsible and hence, under-funded. Some 
research institution tend to use a major portion of their research 
budgets for capital outlay to finance construction work, while others 
allot it to salaries of personnel leaving only a small amount for 
equipment,supplies and other research operational expansion. 

(4) There is a severely inadequate riiechenlsiVi for ~^~-—• — 
nating research results to researchers and other end-users. 

Research results are usually disseminated only through seminars, 
workshops, scientific conferences and some technical journals ' 
and bulletins. 
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To bring real problems oft agriculture closer-, tp 5 the. un$er- ( j. j tJ . 
standing of research workers and the research results close?; to, the 
farmers, agricultural extension services should likewise be,improved 
and<intensified,; Fori example, at present the extension services at 
the national and local level is the responsibility of the Agricultural; 
Productivity Commission (APC). •, The APC is. an institution inde¬ 
pendent from other government agencies, colleges, and universities 
where agricultural research is pursued extensively, , In most cases, 
research results of some agencies are not available to APC, In.... 
like manner, problems of farmers are not being channelled to,those, 
concerned by APC due to lack of direct coordination. This is also 
true for many agencies which have included extension as part of 
their function. This means that extension service would have to be 
well-coo' ^inated with the activities of agricultural experiment 
stations. This also implies that to enlarge the absorptive process 
of utilizing research results, farmers would have to be provided 
with adequate and effective extension services. 

At this juncture, it should be stressed that AFC,lacks person?* 
nel with training in specific areas, In the implementation of the 
livestock and poultry expanded program, the required extension 
technicians far exceed the actual available resources. Extension 
workers are needed in the area of teaching farmers the use of 





artificial insemination methods,»in the livestock dispersal program 
and : in livestock farm management. The need for extension workers 
trained in various aspects of fish^production and marketing also 
exists . Extension service is likewise needed in the implementation 
of the production and marketing programs for corn, sorghum, soy¬ 
beans, coconut and other agricultural crops. 

•" i! 'A'substantial number of scientists and qualified workers will 
be required ihthe expansion of agricultural research and extension 
activities. The technical training of research personnel is markedly 
insufficient. Only 47 percent of the time of 1,875 professional 
workers engaged in agricultural research is devoted to actual 
research work. Of this total, only 7 percent is contributed by 
professional workers with Ph.D.s; 12 percent by M,S. degree 
holder; and 81 percent by workers with training below the M.S. 
level. Correspondingly, professional research workers with 
graduate degrees are found mostly *n universities and colleges 
while majority of the less trained workers are found in government 
research institutions where bulk of agricultural research studies 
are being undertaken. There is alBO the imbalance in expertise 
according to areas of specialization. A sizable portion is found 
in the area of crop science leaving wide manpower gaps in the areas 
of fisheries, forestry, foods and nutrition and agricultural economics. 
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There' is_.ari^ specialists in genetics and very 

inadequate capability in agricultural marketing and post-harvest 
handling and processing of plant and animal products. 

Educational institutions must provide the technical knowledge £ 
and skills that would be essential to supply this demand. At the 
same time ^ educational institutions for high-level manpower training 
should be responsive to what is needed in the actual area of. teaching, 
research and extension services. Teaching institutions and extension 
services should also provide training of manpower and education of 
young people who are directly involved in actual agricultural 
production. 

If the educational service is to be made effective, it will 
require that educational curricula have to be revised continuously 1 
on the basis of actual needs of the growing economy. At present, 
reforms toward this direction in the educational system including 
high-level manpower training institution in the Philippines will be .■ ; 
implemented. In agricultural development this would imply the 
need for educational activities to be closely associated with activities 
in research and public service institutions. 
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Edtication-ReBearch-Exterision Nexus; Concluding Statement 
Accelerating agricultural development hinges largely on how 
fast agricultural productivity can be achieved. Increased agricul¬ 
tural productivity connotes improvement of the production possibil* 
ities via technological development. Like most of the developing 
countries in the region, the improvement of the production possi¬ 
bilities in the Philippines will involve expanded activities in 
research undertakings, educational systems and extension services , 
required in the national agricultural development plans and programs. 
These activities are inextricably intertwined; they fully complement 
each other in the process of evolving technology which is essential 
in solving the productivity problem. This simple development 
principle should influence any attempt to coordinate responsibilities 
of effecting a regional scheme to provide the needed high-level 
manpower, research and public services requirement of country •, 
in the region. 


# # # 




COUNTRY STATEMENT. 

THAILAND 

THE NEEDS AND PROBLEMS OF AGRICULTURE IN THAILAND 

(With particular attention to high-level manpower, research and. 

public service requirements) 

Future economic development of Thailand is vitally dependent 
on the modernization of its agriculture, to convert the traditional 
subsistence farming to modern commercial farming in order that 
agricultural productivity and earnings can be raised to sustain the 

• ‘ • ■ , ‘ i 

economic growth requirement of the country. The need for agricul¬ 
ture development is made even more urgent in view of increasing 
population, decline in prices of primary agricultural commodities in 
the current world market, and the slow rate of development achieved 
thus far at the farm level. 

As the increase in agricultural productivity by area expansion 
is fast approaching its limit of economic advantage, technical 
improvement of agricultural practices will have the crucial role in 
the future social and economic development of the country, which 
has seventy percent of its population earning their living from agri¬ 
culture. It is encouraging to learn from experience that even the 
traditional farmers are generally receptive to technical innovations 
that are practical and economically sound; for example, they will 
quite readily accept new crop varieties which are in market demand. 



or resistant to pests and diseases known'to them, It is also 
becoming more and more common for the government agencies to 
be approached by enterprising farmers for solutions to their 
farming problems. 

The initial stages of development from traditional practices 
could be achieved from simple basic technical improvement, but-the 
subsequent stages appear to be increasingly complicated requiring 
highly trained specialists, oftentimes in many different fields to 

* ’ • ' . ’ ' 1 * ’ / i 

tackle the problems together. The tungro disease of rice which 
caused devastating damage to rice crops in Thailand for several 
years could be cited as an example. The disease could be checked, 
probably only for the time being, as a result of a crash research 
program involving highly trained research specialists in entomology, 
virology, and plant breeding. Several other problems still remain 
unsolved because of shortage or unavailability of high-level 

specialists, but not because they are not economically important, 

♦ ...... 

It is commonly said and widely accepted in principle that diversi¬ 
fication is a key to modern agriculture, but in actual practice the 
progress in this approach has been disturbingly slow mainly because 
several technical problems have yet to be solved before the farmers 
can adopt the practice on any extensive scale. It is apparent that 
even for a developing agricultural country like Thailand, research 
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is now a necessity for development and not for luxury or prestige, 
and there is an urgent need for more high-level manpower in many 
diversified fields of specialization to effectively conduct research 
to solve many pressing problems facing its agricultural development. 
The need could even be critical considering the fact that high-level 
manpower training is in itself a time consuming process and has 
limited resources in the country. 

It would be an unnecessary repetition to go into the details of 
specific needs for Thailand in respect to high-level manpower, 
research and public service requirement, inasmuch as such details 
were already identified and described in the SEARCA case study on 
Thailand. In its place, it is only appropriate to express our sincere 
appreciation for such valuable and timely action of SEARCA on this 
very crucial problem. It is also our hope that SEARCA will continue 
with its active role toward filling the gap of high-level manpower 
shortage and strengthening of research activities in its member 
countries. 
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'COUNTRY STATE MENT i r: 

REPUBLIC OF VIETNAM 

Mr, Chairman, Members of the Agricultural Governing Board, 
Distinguished Guests, Ladies and Gentlemen: 

I am very honored to be present at this important live-in 
seminar, and on this occasion, I would like to convey to you the 
warmest congratulations from our government. 

It is a great pleasure and a real privilege for me to have this 

■ , • * ■ t ■ ■ j . 

opportunity to give you a brief account on the present agricultural 
situation in the Republic of Vietnam, a country in which over 60% 
of the population is still engaged partly or fully in farming activities, 
All through the First Development Decade, because of the 
subversive and aggressive war fomented by communist North 
Vietnam, our agricultural production had been adversely affected, 

A. traditional exporter of agricultural products, the Republic of 

'■ ‘ /. f 

Vietnam had to import vast quantities of rice, frozen pork and 
poultry, canned meat and fish, and animal feeds in the past several 
rears. Beginning 1970, with the security situation steadily 
improved, there was enough evidence to believe that our war-torn 
agriculture could be rebuilt. And in March 1971, our government 
aunched the First Five-Year Rural Economic Development Flan, 
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In a nutshell, this Flan aims at increasing agricultural 
production: first, to meet the domestic requirements for basic 
foods; secondly, to improve the balance of trade through export of 

\ t 1 > 

those agricultural, fisheries and forestry products demanded on 
the world market; and thirdly, to raise the standard of living of our 
rural population long suffering from war devastation. 

To achieve these stated goals our development policy calls for 
the diversification, intensification, and modernization of our agri¬ 
culture as advocated by FAO, 

To support this Han, in March 1970, the Republic of Vietnam 

t 1 , * ' 

launched an ambitious land reform program in which roughly 
1,000,000 hectares of rice and secondary crop land or 45% of our 
cultivated land will be distributed to some 800,000 farm families, 
thus, beneficially affecting the livelihood of 1/2 of our rural 
population. 

In a few words, the M Land-to-the Tiller M Law which is the 
most important social legislation ever passed by the Republic of 
Vietnam provides for: 

- the transfer of land ownership directly to the present 
farmers (this is to be completed in three years, from 
late 1970 to early 1973); 

- the distribution of lands free of charge to eligible persons* 
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the faiir’fcdmpensati'on to expropriated landowners 
(20% in cash, the remainder in bonds in 8 annual 
installments with 10% annual interest) for expropriated 
lands. 

While the undertakings we proposed have not been easy and 
many problems have been faced, noteworthy progress has been 
achieved. 

After almost two years of implementation, 578,000 hectares 
of land have been distributed, 383,000 land titles have been issued 
and-more than 28,000 landowners have been compensated,, 

When fully carried out in early 1973 the Land-to~the Tiller 
Program will virtually abolish land tenancy in Vietnam, 

In the field of agricultural development, rice production is 
back to self-sufficiency level at 6,300,000 T, pork and poultry 
production is substituting for frozen meat import, and with an 
almost 600,000 MT catch last year, fishery products reach 
export level, to name a few. 

The many problems we have been facing are those experienced 
by most developing countries. But the particular political uncertainty 
we are in makes them all the more acute. 

Of interest to this Seminar, I would like to mention a few 


outstanding ones: 
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Firsthand foremost is the severe shortage of trained personnel 
in all fields and at all levels. This is, of' course, due to the fact 
that almost 70% of our national budget is channelled toward national 
defense, so not much is left for education. Furthermore, thousands 
of our agricultural technicians have been drafted in the army. The 
Five-Year additional agricultural technician requirement is more 
than 1,700 of which more than 300 are of college undergraduate and 
graduate levels. At the present, less than 50 persons holding high 
degrees (MS & PhD) are available for research works and other key 
positions. Experts in animal husbandry, agricultural extension, 
agronomy, fisheries, forestry, agricultural engineering, veterinary 
medicine and irrigation are sorely needed. 

Another problem of major concern is the lack of adequate 
adaptive research. Our agriculture is in urgent need of immediate 
adaptive research that will open the way to improve farming methods, 
adaptation and adoption of new apd improved plant varieties and 
animal breeds, identification and control of pests and diseases, 
better processing and marketing systems. 

Some adaptive research is now being conducted in many areas: 

- In the field of agronomy to collect basic data of improved 
seeds of such priority crops as high-yielding varieties of rice, corn, 
sorghum, soybean, peanut, sugarcane, tea, coffee, banana and > 
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pifteapple r with* a.'vtew‘/td.-lnictefl*se-.the. yie^d, jthe. quality ;ar.d disease 
resistance, to study the appropriate kind of fertilizers, the neces¬ 
sary quantity, the time and method of fertiliser application, to find 
out the most appropriate farming techniques (density of seeds being 
sown, time of planting and harvesting to reduce cultivation 

costs through the correct use of appropriate kinds of herbicides 
and finally to practice multiple cropping and rotational cultivation. 

- In the field of forestry to rehabilitate our forests seriously 
devastated by war and damaged by irrational exploitation through 
such works as forest survey, introduction of foreign varieties of 
fast-growing industrial trees, establishment of artificial forests ... 

- In the field of animal production, to develop large scale beef 
cattle production in the vast grazing areas in the high lands. 

Another problem causing considerable difficulties is the 
inadequacy of our extension efforts. This is due to the unavaila¬ 
bility of locally trained extension specialists and partly due to the 
fact that most if not all extension efforts are made by government 
employees with very little participation from farmers associations 
or cooperatives. At the present time, only 200 cadres and roughly 
40 college graduates, many of them received short training in 
extension abroad, are serving over 5 million farmers. 
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From this discussion, it is evident'that Vietnam could'greatly, 
benefit from the following forms of regional cooperation:. 

- high-level technical manpower training, 

- joint research venture, 

- technical assistance, 

- workshop and seminar organization. 

High in our priority are the following activities that we 
pr'opose to do: 

1^ To improve economic and social conditions which are. 
slowing down agricultural development: 

a. La nd reform : the different land reform programs 
will be vigorously pursued. 

b. Agricultural credit : financial resources needed ; 
by our farmers will be augmented with particular 
attention being focused on mobilizing private 

' capital through our rural banking system, 

c. Marketing system; organization of markets, 
storage, transportation, and processing of 
agricultural products through the strengthening 

of existing farmers* organizations and agricultural 
'cooperatives and the establishing of new ones. 
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2, ri/T.o:conduct urgent adaptiye res.ea^cU in;the following 

areas: 

a.i Testing and adaptation of protein-source plant 
varieties such as peanuts and soybeans 
ib; Effects of soil amendment and fertilizer programs 
ar; Uonthe soils of Vietnam which a?e lo\y in Ca, Mg, 

K, P and possibly many of the trace minerals 
for different crops 

c. Collection and adaptation:of fruit and vegetable 
varieties especially those of high yield, best 
tasting and. shipping quality 
d; Plant and animal pest surveys and controls 
sev .Breed selection and feeding trials for livestock 
and poultry 

f. New marketing systems development 
Most of these research activities would require only minor- 
efforts and a short period of time, but could make a very significant 
and immediate contributions to the country. 

3 , To strengthen and expand our agricultural extension 
efforts through: 

a.. Training of new extension workers 

b# Upgrading, and updating of existing extension, workers 
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c. Completing of the missing link in the two-way 
extension process (the feedback to research 
workers of problems of general interests to 
farmers and of difficulties encountered in the 
application of research results) 

'd. Mobilization of greater and greater financial and 
technical participation of rural institutions in 
extension Works 

e • Calling for more rural youth, women, and 
oldster involvement in agricultural extension 
All these endeavors require-highly-trained manpower and 
resources. We could ourselves take care of these problems and 
needs, but it Would take years of hardwork. We strongly believe 
that with the cooperation of other member countries in the region, 
these problems could be solved much more efficiently and to the 
best of mutual interest . With the exchange of gained knowledge 
through experience, research, and training, with joint and concerted 
efforts in tackling common or similar problems, we will make the 
best use of our limited material and human resources for the 
common cause of economic development of the SEAMEO countries. 

If SEARCA can assist and coordinate these undertakings of 
member countries, it will contribute most significantly to the 
prosperity and development of the region. 

Thank you. 


# # # 
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regionalization of higher EDUCATION IN r 
AGRICULTURE: REALITIES AND PROPOSED APPROACH 

IN SOUTHEAST ASIaI/ 


The magic word being preached now by leading figures in inter¬ 
national development around the world is the term regionalization. 
Papers on the merits of regionalized approach in development 
programs have appeared in CERES and other distinguished publications 
of aid agencies. My role in this SEARCA seminar is not to add to the 


growing list of bibliography on regionalization, but to analyze the 
merits and feasibility of this approach in higher education in agricul- 
ture in the context of realities now prevailing in Southeast Asia, and 
also to elucidate possible enabling mechanisms to attain desirable 

' i ■ J ' . ' ■ - , 


ends. 

A. What is meant by Regionalization? 

Regionalization means, literally, dividing the whole into 
segments or grouping the countries into logical geographical areas. 

J • r , 

* ■ 1 ' V* 

Thus, regionalization of higher education in agriculture in Southeast 
Asia implies a.n approach for the region that may be entirely 

t * 

different from others by virtue of its general character and the 
conditions prevailing therein. 


7/ Paper prepared by Dr, F. A, Bernardo, UPCA Director 
of Graduate Studies. 
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At this juncture* it would be best to make a distinction between 
the establishment of the Southeast Asian Regional Center for Graduate 
Study and Research in Agriculture (SEARCA) and the actual regional¬ 
ization of higher education in agriculture. I would define the latter 
as “the fostering of intra-regional understanding among administrators, 
professors and scientists and the promotion of intra-regional coopera¬ 
tive efforts in higher education in agriculture for the mutual benefit 
of member countries and the progress of Southeast Asia as a whole.” 

On the other hand, I view the establishment of SEARCA as a political 
decision signifying the go-signal to regionalize graduate training and 
research in agriculture. SEARCA as an institution is no more than 
an administrative mechanism to facilitate regionalization. Whether 
it will succeed in its gigantic task or not depends on the political 
backing it wins, the administrative leadership it provides and the 
academic leadership it promotes either at Los Bafios or in other 
centers of excellence in the region. 

This personal view implies that SEARCA is a center of 

I ... 

excellence, but not necessarily the only center of excellence in 
graduate training and research in agriculture in Southeast Asia* 

After all, centers of excellence are not created through joint com¬ 
muniques or memos of understanding. They simply emerge, as 
UPCA did, and are recognized by virtue of the leadership they 



jjjfovidfe in education'and research. However,. the factthat SEARfJAi 
is an administrative structure to facilitate regionalization cannot be 1 
disputed. 

For many years before the historic meetings of SEAMEC 
which led to its official recognization of Los Baflos as a center for • 
^graduate training and research, UPCA had'already been serving its 
neighboring countries as de facto center for higher education in 
agriculture. Many Thai nationals studied at Los Baflos before World 
WarTI. In the 1940's and 1950's, students from Thailand, Indonesia, 
Vietnam and other countries went to Los Baflos for undergraduate 
and graduate training. The recent creation of SEARCA has so far 
increased the number of graduate students coming from Southeast 
Asian countries, and has led to the initiation of some cooperative 
programs toward regionalization, 

B. Is Regionalization Desirable and Feasible ? 

Although Southeast Asian countries differ in culture and 
educational systems, a hundred and one similarities justify their 
grouping into one region apart from the rest of Asia. Their 
economies are predominantly agricultural, with roughly 70% of the 
population engaged in agriculture and 60% of the foreign exchange 
earnings derived from exports of agricultural products. Rice is 
the region's main staple crop and the ubiquitous carabao is the 
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farmer *s work! animal. The farms are on the average no more than 
three hectares and a large proportion of cultivated land depends on 
rainfall. Rain comes in torrents most of the year and often causes 
floods. On the hills and mountain sides, shifting cultivation is a 
common nagging problem. Diffusion of new technology in the rural 
areas is a continuing problem, complicated by high rates of tenancy. 
A great number of the people are undernourished, birth rates are 
high, and there is a high rate of unemployment and underemployment. 
Thus, countries in this region have numerous common problems 
which warrant a regional approach, 

A regional approach in higher education in agriculture offers 
many advantages: 

• 1, Economical - Graduate training requires highly trained 

staff and special facilities which many countries do not 
have and could not afford to have because of the huge 
investments required. Since there are existing centers 
of excellence in the region, such as the UP College of 

• Agriculture, which can provide graduate training in 
agriculture. Southeast Asian countries should send 

• graduate students to these centers rather than commit 
their limited financial resources to establish their own 


• igraduate schools in agriculture. It would also be more 
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economical to send graduate students to centers within 
the region than to send them to universities in western 
countries. Estimates, for instance, show that it costs 
about $25,000 to produce a Ph.D. in the United States 
in contrast to $7,000 to produce a Ph.D. at Los Bafios. 

2 . Relevant - Obviously, graduate training within the 

region has a better chance of achieving relevance than 
graduate training elsewhere* This is particularly so 
in many cases where professors maintain a Southeast 
Asian perspective. Steps to achieve greater relevance 
will be discussed later under 11 Proposed approaches 
and strategies to achieve regionalization". 

3, Time-gaining - It would take many years for each 
country to build up a strong graduate school in agri- . 
culture — even if unlimited funds are made available# 
Staff development, expertise in the agricultural 
profession and achievement in agricultural research 
which make for a strong graduate program takes years 
of hard work. The regional approach makes a graduate 
school' immediately available and serving the interest 
of any particular country in the region. 
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■'4** f -' Less conducive to brain drain - The; relevance that 
Lt hopes to achieve, the fact that students are not 
familiarized with the culture, habits and practices of 
the western world, and are not exposed to tempting 
job opportunities abroad are reasonable bases to 
believe that a regional approach to higher education 
In agriculture is less conducive to brain drain. 

5, 1 Accelerating agricultural development » Cooperative 
efforts in graduate training and research will undoubtedly 
have an accelerating effect on agricultural and economic 
development in the region. Graduate research, which 

is usually part of graduate education, will generate 
new and better knowledge in the region; successful 
experiences in one country will rapidly spread benefits 
to others, and highly-trained manpower and expertise 
made available through cooperative efforts will help 
accelerate progress in agricultural and rural 
development, 

6. Coordinating regional activities with aid agencies - 
!i Many external aid agencies are working quite inde¬ 
pendently in different countries, SEARCA, as a 
facilitating organization, could serve as a channel of 


communication'and a mechanism to help ; coordinate 
their activities as far as agricultural development 
and manpower training are concerned. Thus, 
hopefully, the assistance pf aid agencies could be . 
more efficiently utilized and the benefits, maximized, 

' Any attempt to regionalize higher education in agriculture 
should consider existing realities that are stumbling blocks. Full 
knowledge of the types and nature of constraints would be helpful in 
developing strategies to overcome them. Among the realities that 
pose serious difficulties to achieve regionalization are as follows: 

1. Differences in the educational systems of Southeast 
Asian countries - Almost all countries in the region, 

’ with the exception of Thailand, were for some time in 
history colonized by western powers which determined 
the educational system adopted by each. Indonesian 
educational system was patterned after the Dutch; 
Malaysia's, after the British; Vietnam's after the 
French; the Philippines', after the American; and 
Thailand's is a mix of various systems. The grading 
systems are also different for each> which make 
evaluation of student records difficult. 
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s^ rci ' iHappily# current plans in Indonesia are underway 
:< to revise its system, which hopefully will minimize 
its differences from those of Thailand and the Philippines, 
2 • Differences in the medium of instruction used - The 
different media of instruction used also pose a 
constraint to academic interchange and regionalization. 
This problem is bound to be more serious in the future 
because the use of national languages is being enforced 
even in the collegiate level in each country’s attempt 
to strive for self-identity and respect. 

3. M Ultranationalism M or "Anti-regionalism 1 1 , - Some , 
nations feel that their educational system and 
standards of instruction are the best in the region. 
Responsible government officials and even private 
individuals tend to look down upon degrees obtained 
from another country, most especially if obtained 
outside of U.S,, Europe or any highly developed 
nation. This problem is aggravated by the fact 
that those responsible for accreditation and civil 
service rules of each country are often non- 
academicians and rather ill-informed about the 
quality and standard of education available in other 
parts of the region. 




^fr The social acceptability of M.S, or Ph.D, graduates 
from unfamiliar, if not unheard of universities - The 
quality of graduate degrees from universities of developing 
countries is often doubted if not openly questioned. 

Each country has its own preconceived notion of quality,.. 
education associated with the name of the institution of 
higher learning. If one does not get his graduate degree 
from the leading national university, he must get it from 
progressive western nations if he would like to be 
assured of social prestige. This human, bias is under¬ 
standable even if unreasonable. For how could one 
be sure of the quality of education in agriculture in a 
country which is still developing and has not even 
demonstrated its ability to cope with its own problems 
of agricultural development? For instance, if 
graduate training in Los Baflos is truly the best in the 
region, one from Indonesia or Malaysia would naturally 
expect Philippine agriculture to be most advanced and 
i progressive in the region. It is perhaps difficult for 
foreigners to understand the Philippine situation. At 
any rate, this constraint to regionalizing higher education 
in agriculture in Southeast Asia is a stark reality. 
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.Thus, ;the*regipnal approach iri 1 Southeast Asia is highly 1 
desirable, but whether it is feasible or not depends upon the 
strategy to be adopted to overcome difficult obstacles that lie 
ahead. Certainly, the situation is challenging for SEARCA and 
all concerned. 

C. Proposed Approaches and Strategies to Achieve Regionalization 
1. Development of a multi-campus graduate school - 
The original concept of establishing SEARCA for the 
reason that Southeast Asian countries have limited 
resources and could, not afford to establish their own 
graduate training centers is a logical idea, but to 
expect that each country will not commit huge 
investments to have its own is not a realistic idea. 
Recent developments have shown that institutions of 
higher learning in agriculture are emerging or 
developing more rapidly in the region. Kasetsart 
University in Thailand is now about to sign a 
contract for a substantial World Bank loan 
(US$14.5 million) for its development program, 
with a whooping US$25 million counterpart fund 
which the recent coup de'tat made possible. 

Malaysia has definite plans to establish the rn 



J XJniver6iti Pertanian Malaysia which will, begin 
operations in June, 1973, Initially, its creation will 
be based on the amalgamation of the Faculty of Agri¬ 
culture of the University of Malaysia and the College 
of Agriculture at Serdang, Indonesia’s Institute 
Pertanian Bogor, in spite of its low faculty salaries, 
has a yearly capital outlay of about US$0,730 million 
and is being developed into a strong agricultural 
university with the assistance of the Midwest Univer¬ 
sities Consortium for International Activities (MUCIA), 
The National Agricultural Center in Saigon has already 
obtained approval of its development plan and has the 
necessary budget for the establishment of a new and 
larger university campus outside the city limits, 

- .Some of these institutions have already developed 
certain strength in graduate studies. It is just a 
matter of time for them to build up more strength 
than ever before. 

With this perspective, regionalization of higher 

• education in agriculture should consist of, among 

• other things, the recognition and exploitation of 

• certain peaks of excellence in these national 



universities so that they too may serve the region. 

For instance, Kasetsart University appears to excel 
in Horticulture. Anyone in the region may, therefore, 
be encouraged to go to KU for an M.S. in horticulture 
under the program of SEARCA, Under this concept, 
SEARCA could grow to be a multi-campus graduate 
school without encouraging unnecessary duplication 
of peaks of excellence, 

I shall return to this important approach after 
having covered other strategies. . . 

Accreditation and recognition of key agricultural 
colleges and universities in the region - Any scheme 
to regionalize higher education in agriculture should 
not ignore the fact that there is more than one agri¬ 
cultural college in each country. In truth, there are 
too many agricultural colleges in some countries at 
various stagv^ of development. Many of these colleges 
may not be able to contribute to the strengthening of 
graduate education in agriculture, but since some of 
these will likely play key roles in national manpower 
development steps must be taken to ensure that they 
receive the benefits of quality graduatei education in 
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the region. Key agricultural colleges in each country 
should be identified so that they may be considered 
favorably in the allocation of SEAECA graduate 
scholarships. 

Accreditation of agricultural colleges should 

4 ’ i ' • , ’ * • ’ 

also be done immediately* If exchange of graduate 
students among Southeast Asian countries is to be 
encouraged, exchanges should take place among 
accredited institutions only* We hear too often that 
students from other countries go to the Philippines 
for graduate work in agriculture, but they choose to 
go to weak colleges. It is conceivable that when 
they return to their respective countries, their 
performance could considerably damage the reputation 
of graduate education in the Philippines. Cases such 
as this would impede rather than promote regionalization* 
3. Provision for mechanisms to overcome graduate school 
admission difficulties due to differences in the applicants 
educational backgrounds - While it is desirable to 
evolve a common educational system to facilitate 
exchange of students, it is wishful thinking to believe 
that such a dream could come true within the near 
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future. What then should be done to overcome 

admission difficulties due to differences in educa* 

' i::. ■■ • .■ ' ; . „ ... 

tional systems? Such difficulties could be 
resolved without relaxing academic standards by 
requiring a qualifying examination to determine 
possible academic weaknesses in the preparation of 
the applicants. The test results would serve as a 
basis for prescribing course work to make up for 
any real deficiencies. In the case of some countries 
which are yet in the process of developing strong 
undergraduate programs, SEARCA. scholarship grants 
should provide support for pre-graduate school training. 

4, Provisions for graduate research work in one^ home 
country or institution - SEARCA has actually made it 
possible for some of its graduate students to return 
to their home countries for thesis research after 
completing their course work at Los Baflos, Such 
practice increases the relevance of graduate studies 
and makes it possible for the student to set up the 
nucleus of his future research program in his home 
institution. Whenever possible, this feature of 
graduate work should be made a part of graduate 
education in Southeast Asia, 





foiit Field experience and training in non-degree granting 
institutions - Certain research institutes and experiment 
stations in Southeast Asia are noted for their experienced 
staff and outstanding research programs. Among these 
are the Rubber Research Institute and the Institute of 
Food Technology, in Malaysia, the Rockefeller-supported 
Corn and Sorghum Experiment Station at Pachong, 
Thailand and the International Rice Research Institute, 
Dairy Training and Research Institute and Agricultural 
Credit and Cooperatives Institute at Los Baflos. These 
leading institutions should be made to play a more 
important role in regionalizing graduate training by 
utilizing their staff in graduate teaching whenever 
possible and sending, graduate students to these centers 
for field experience and; research work. 

6, Mobile teams to offer special short courses 

Dean D. L, Umali's idea of creating mobile teams of 
experts which could offer special short courses in key 
agricultural colleges in Southeast Asia is a worthwhile 
innovative approach. Such approach, however, should 
be carefully planned to fill actual needs of the different 
countries in manpower training. This implies that a 



survey*.of the; need.f5r .this typej..bfservice must first 
be undertaken; 

7; Careful consideration of national developmen t plans 

and regional economic plans, if any, in hig h-l evel 

rnanpower training - Regionalization of higher 

education in agriculture would be a meaningless 

exercise unless it is geared to supply the urgent need 

for high-level manpower in each country. In the 

face of limited resources for regional cooperative 

work, national economic plans must be carefully 

considered and priority areas for manpower training 

Bhould be identified and given preferential attention. 

A recent significant development is the joint regional 

economic planning by the Association of Southeast 

Asian Nations (ASEANS), Any forward looking 

scheme to regionalize graduate training .and research 

must complement and possibly dovetail with the 

economic blueprint of this organization. 

D, Setting Up the Mechanism for the Establishment and Operation 
of a Multi-Campus Graduate School 

The establishment of a multi-campus graduate school in 
agriculture for Southeast Asia, somewhat like a consortium, is 
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perhaps the approach to regionalize higher education that deserves 
more attention' nowv I personally consider it most important 
because it is an institutional approach that will hopefully be far- 
reaching, fruitful and truly regional in scope and character. It 
will put to use existing academic strengths or peaks of academic 
excellence in the region and will involve distinguished and out¬ 
standing professors in various fields. Most important of all, it is 
a means to facilitate academic interchange. 

The following conditions and guidelines are proposed for the 
establishment and operation of the Graduate School of Agriculture 
for Southeast Asia (GRADSASEA). 

■ 1. The.regional graduate school shall be operated in the 

; ■ same way that most graduate schools of large universities 

are administered. It shall rely mainly on the existing 
facilities and staff resources of leading colleges in the 
region, 

2. Any strong department, division or field of study in 
any of the leading national colleges of agriculture shall 
be recognized on paper as a part of the regional graduate 
school. Thus, it is possible that the Department of 
Horticulture at Kasetsart University will be the Department 
of Horticulture of the regional graduate school with the 
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UPCA and 1 IPB departments of horticulture providing 
Assistance in terms of supplementary courses and;- 
staff support. In this case, the SEARCA student; 
shall be conferred the M.S. degree from K.U. 

3, This approach implies that areas of strength in 

graduate work in each national agriculture college ox- 
university shall be identified and a close cooperative 
working relationship among their professors shall be 
maintained. The most convenient mechanism to 
attain this end is the creation of academic coordinating 
committees consisting of one representative for each . 
academic area from each member country. Academic 
Coordinating Committee shall be created for each of 
the priority areas in the region, such as follows: 

1. Agronomy and Soils 

2. Horticulture 

3. Plant Breeding and Genetips 

4. Animal Husbandry 

5. Dairy Science and Technology. . 

6. Poultry Science 

7. Food Processing • 

8. Plant Pathology ; 
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9. Entqmology • 

10 i Agricultural Economics 

11. Agricultural Education 

12. Agricultural Extension 

; 13., Agricultural Communicatior 

14. - Rural Sociology 

15, Agricultural Engineering 

4. Initially, the academic coordinating committees snail 
serve as study committees to get acquainted with the 
available faculty and facilities and the graduate programs 
in each institution represented. Each committee shall 
resolve objectively as to which among the units repre¬ 
sented is the best in the field of specialization and, 
therefore, deserves recommendation to be officially 
the department of the regional graduate school. Going 
through this whole exercise alone should be helpful in 
closing the information gap now existing among the 
administrators and professors in each field of regional 
.. graduate work. 

5v The academic coordinating committee shall also 

.tackle other problems such as core courses required 
i for each field, admissions, foreign requirements. 
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improvement of teaching materials, usfe of Southeast 
Asian data, exchange of information, periodic 
evaluation, etc» 

6, The tenure of membership to the committee should 

not exceed two years to provide other senior professors 
in the field an opportunity to get acquainted with each 
other and the academic program of the regional 
graduate school. Thus, each important professor 
shall have an opportunity to participate. 

7;: Since the academic coordinating committees will 
likely need administrative support and guidance, the 
regional graduate school shall have an Advisory 
Council consisting of the SEARCA Project Leader 
and the deans of the different graduate school of 
agriculture in the region. 

Under this new approach, SEARCA does not have to 
hire its own academic staff, but shall continue to serve 
as a coordinating and facilitating agency. It could 
help each department or field of study by way of 
providing funds for graduate research, workshops 
and seminars, publication of manuals, syllabi or 
hooks, short-term consultantship, and honoraria 
tor graduate teaching. 



The attached functional chart is proposed as a scheipje for. ( j 
this approach to regionalize higher'education, (Please turn to 
page 220,) 

This approach to regionalization of higher education in agri- , 
culture will entail considerable, expenses to support the operations 
of the-academic coordinating committees, but such expense is worth 
incurring. The committees will provide a mechanism for the 
academicians to get together and be acquainted with the strengths 
and weaknesses of each institutions' graduate program, and to 
exchange views and work together. Each one shall be better 
informed and may be counted upon to help in the promotion of 
cooperative efforts. 

Considering fund limitations, a few academic coordinating 
committees for priority areas may be created initially. 

In closing, I wish to stress the fact that regionalization of 
higher education is something that cannot be achieved by SEARCA 
alone. Any attempt of SEARCA to regionalize graduate education^ 
even with the full-hearted assistance of highly placed administrators 
in each Ministry of Education or university in Southeast Asia can 
at best be half-successful. For cooperation among academicians 
cannot be forced against their will, especially if they do not have 
respect for each others' academic competence. Regionalization 
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can be facilitated only by professors who stand out In their 
respective fields - professors who gain the respect of their 
colleagues in the region and draw regional students to their, 
classrooms and laboratories and professors who can provide 
academic leadership within the region. 

It is for this reason that such professors should be sought 
out, rewarded and encouraged. SEAHCA's new proposed, toward 
this end is, therefore, most heartening, 


*## 
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REGIONALIZATION OF HIGHER EDUCATION; IN 
AGRICULTURE: REALITIES AND PROPOSED APPROACH 
F OH SOUTHEAST ASIAi/ 

Copies of my first paper which were distributed to you yesterday 
and which I presume you read last night, dwelt on the advantages and 
difficulties of regionalizing higher education in agriculture in South- 

t ; • ' * ■ i 

east Asia and the possible approaches and strategies SEARCA might 
adopt to attain its objectives. I discussed seven approaches to 
regionalize higher education, particularly at the graduate level. 

This addendum is an attempt to elaborate further on the advan¬ 
tages of creating a single multi-campus graduate school in agriculture 
in Southeast Asia and to expound further on the mechanism to achieve 
regionalization of graduate studies. 

The establishment of a single multi-campus graduate school 
following the mechanism which I proposed has many advantages. 
Among those are the following: 

1. It will lead to the involvement of the professors 

themselves on whose shoulders depend regionalization 

* 

of the course content. 


Addendum to the paper prepared by Dr, F. A. Bernardo, 
UPCA Director of Graduate Studies. 
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'The''creation of Academic Coordinating Committees 
consisting of one professor for each field of specialization 
from each graduate school in the region is actually a 
means to involve professors in the problem of regionalizing 
the graduate program for the specific fields* They would 

• * 1 * i 

interact with one another, visit each other's institution, 
exchange information and data and be acquainted with the 
varying problems obtaining in each academic area. Most 
important of all, they will get to know each other, and 
thus pave the way to continued intra-regional communis 

* . ! . V 1 ' 

cation. Limiting the tenure of membership in the com¬ 
mittee to a maximum of two years will provide the 
mechanism for each professor to take turns. These 
academic linkages will hopefully increase awareness of 
developments in each country and lead to the regionalization 
of course content and teaching methods. 

2. It is an unorthodox way of licking the problem of 
accreditation . 

Each Academic Coordinating Committee will gather 
information on the facilities, staff resources, course 
offerings, instructional materials such as syllabi and 
manuals, and list of references used in a particular 
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field of graduate work in each graduate school. 

While the intention is not actually to undertake a 
stijidy on accreditation in the sense that there wijl be 
an official declaration as to which courses are 
creditable and which are not, important information 
shall be made available to professors in a particular 
field such as plant breeding. Thus, a professor in 
plant breeding in Indonesia who feels that Kasetsart 
has an outstanding professor and has a good course 
Ln plant breeding would encourage his students to go 
there for that particular course. 

Furthermore, I wish to stress that this approach 
will make possible the individual treatment of academic 
areas. Even with limited funds, therefore, some 
progress in high priority academic areas may be 
accomplished. In this connection, I would recommend 
the establishment of priorities in academic fields for 
which Academic Coordinating Committees may be 
created as SEARCA funds for their operating expenses 
become available. 

3. It will result in the publication of brochures and catalogues 
of graduate programs in Southeast Asia for the benefit of 


students. 
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we can proDamy count on our lingers tne number 
of Filipinos pursuing graduate work in Kasetsart or 

r v * *»• • * . 1 > * 

the number of Thai students in Indonesia or Malaysia. 

In contrast, many of them go to Europe, TJ.S. and 
elsewhere outside Southeast Asia. The fact that they 
go out of the region could be due to various reasons, 
one of which is possibly the lack of information about 
the availability of strong graduate programs in South¬ 
east Asian countries. The present proposal will solve 
this problem. The Academic Coordinating Committees' 
work will lead to the publication of brochures in the 
different fields and the joint efforts of the Committees 
should produce a consolidated Graduate Catalogue for 
the Graduate School of Agriculture in Southeast Asia. 
Imagine how useful such handy references could be for 
graduate students and even professors themselves. 

4. It will make possible the utilization of pockets of 
academic excellence outside of UPCA. 

The U.P. College of Agriculture was chosen to 
serve as SEARCA's host institution because of its many 
strengths in graduate education. However, UPCA cannot 
claim to have a monopoly of academic excellence. 
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Surely, there must be some brilliant professors in 

v 

agricultural colleges outside of the Philippines and 
there are probably many exciting, stimulatiftg and 
advanced courses offered in some particular academic 
disciplines in different institutionsThe present 
proposal will lead to the identification and utilization 
oj[the existing expertise and strong'graduate programs 
outside Los Baflos.- 

'5*- ‘ SEARCA will facilitate the creation of a triiiy regional 
graduate school in agriculture . 

The Graduate School of Agriculture in Southeast 
Asia (GRADSASEA) will be truly regional in terms of 
scope'and character . It will involve other graduate 
• schools in the region even if they will provide only 
supportive courses and assistance in facilitating 
•exchange of information and guiding graduate students. 
^Students could take courses in Saigon or Serdang and 
•get credited for them in Bangkok or Los Baflos, 

At this point, I wish to elaborate on a new 
approach in the administration of graduate programs 
to make this type of accreditation possible. In the 
U.P. College of Agriculture, we used to have a very 
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iptrong Department of Agricultural Economics, t but this 
department became relatively weak because of- staff 
resignations or involvement in administrative respon¬ 
sibilities, (Dr. Lawas pointed out yesterday the 
imbalance of staff strength at Los Baflos, but he, failed 
to mention that the reason why we have few agricultural 
economists is the fact that we lost many of them, 
including Dr. Lawas himself,) Although our:Department 
of Agricultural Economics does not have the capability 
single-handedly to offer a strong Ph.D, program, we 
have encouraged the department to admit a Ph.D, 
student following the interdisciplinary, incer-college 
and inter-university approach. This means that its 
Ph.D. student has to take courses at UPCA, at the 
main University campus in Diliman, and in any other 
institution or institutions abroad to fulfill at least the 
minimum course requirement for the Ph.D, degree in 
our Graduate School, Officially he is registered as a 
Ph.D. student at Los Baflos and therefore has his 


adviser there. 
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How did we make this possible?; We simply 
revised ;our. rules, to enable a graduate student to get 
credit for any unlimited number of courses outside 
U.P., provided that the courses taken were .pre¬ 
determined and approved by his Advisory Comipittee 
and the Director of Graduate Studies at Los Baflos. 

Note that the student must have: a strong Advisory 
Committee composed of a competent professor as; his 
adviser and committee chairman and at least two other 
members representing the major and cognate fields, 
Tbis Committee must recommend the student’s plan 
of course work for approval by the Director of Graduate 
Studies before the student could take graduate courses 
abroad. 

At present, UPCA has four Fh.D. students under 
this arrangement. We feel that through this new 
approach, we can avail ourselves of the best expertise 
and courses abroad. Therefore, I strongly recommend 
the adoption of this new approach in any graduate 
school in Southeast Asia with the hope that M. S. or 
Ph.D. students will take courses of distinguished 
professors in any country in the region and then 



return to ms own fotf thesis work. If we could do this 
within Southeast Asia, we would be making a big 
stride forward toward true regionalization of graduate 
' work in agriculture, 

I hiope that I have elucidated fully every angle of my proposal 
and have convinced you that regionalization of graduate education 
is not only desirable but also feasible. If I have not succeeded yet 
in my attempt to convince you that we really have a realistic and 
viable approach to regionalization, I would be willing to write a 
third paper on this topic. 
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Summary statement on regionalization of higher 

EDUCATION IN AGRICULTURE IN SOUTHEAST ASIA“~ 

Edwin B. Oyer 
UPCO Project Leader 
UP College of Agriculture 

-. This seminar has had the pleasure of witnessing and sharing 
in the birth of an idea on the regionalization of higher education in 
agriculture. The definition bears repeating: "the fostering of 
intra-regional understanding among administrators, professors and 
scientists and the promotion of intra-regional cooperative efforts in 
higher education in agriculture for the mutual benefit of member 
countries and the progress of Southeast Asia as a whole," This 
idea, as any other, is subject to one of two fates. It can be accepted 
or rejected. 

While in the writer^ opinion there appeared to be.general 
acceptance of the idea, a number of questions were raised, and a 
pumber of problems were identified and discussed. If the idea is 
accepted, its fruition and implementation will require a good measure 
of understanding, commitment and energy on the part of all participants. 
The idea deserves serious consideration and analysis before a final 
decision on its acceptance or rejection is made. Following are a 
review of facts and opinions presented which bear on the subject, along 
with some questions which might be considered. : t 



Need; Without exception, country statements identified a heed 
for either more trained personnel or an up-grading of the training of 
present personnel. While the level of additional training needed was 
not defined as to graduate or undergraduate, it is apparent that 
higher education will continue to play a key role in supplying man¬ 
power needs for teaching, research and extension functions. 
Pertinent questions are; Can the present system of higher education 
in the region supply the numbers and quality of graduates needed to 
fill the stated manpower requirements to do the expected jobs? Can 
a regional approach to higher education be expected to provide either 
more or better graduates than are being produced by the present 
system? 

Conflict of regional vs. national goals; This point was 
mentioned in both the paper and discussion. There appeared to be 
general agreement that the products of higher education should be 
expected and prepared to implement iniational and regional programs. 
Since the 'peaks of excellence' already existing in the region have 
presumably resulted from pursuit of national goals, it would appear 
that no conflict between national an’ r~£lonal goals should develop. 

Problems of standardization; The paper pointed out that the 
educational system existing in the area reflect those of an associated 
western country and problems created by differences in credit and 
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degree recognition, medium of instruction and entrance requirement" 
were identified in the discussion. Similar problems have existed and 
been solved since the first student entered a foreign university, so 
these problems alone should not be major stumbling blocks if region¬ 
alization is a desirable goal. Do not these same problems exist to 
an even greater extent when a student from Southeast Asia attends a 
western university? 

In conclusion, I would like to re-emphasize one of the positive 
effects which would result from the implementation of Dr. Bernardo's 
proposed multi-campus university. That is the benefit qf the increased 
personal contact between professors and students from the several 
countries of Southeast Asia. One’s base of experience and outlook is 
broadened by travel and contact. Certainly this would be a great 
asset to the educators and future educators of the region. 


### 
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REGIONALIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL AND ,RELATED RESEARCH-^ 

It is a great pleasure for me to share with you my thoughts 
about the regionalization of agricultural and related research for 
Southeast Asia. 

*jf j7; * _ 

Agricultural and related research is a phrase common enough 
to all of us and whose meaning and connotation I am sure everybody 
appreciates. Preceding agricultural and related research with the 
word, regionalization, somehow makes the phrase uncommon; in fact, 
it gives it a "mod” personality, as if to regionalize our research 
efforts is to answer the need of the present generation. 

To my mind, two implications are immediately made clear by 
the phrase, regionalization of agricultural research. 

FIRST, research problems are recognized, and from this . 
effort, a research program is planned and implemented in the region. 
In recognizing research problems, nations must learn to pinpoint 
accurately the needs of their agricultural economy. Experts from 
other countries cannot do this because only the nation's leaders can 
understand the needs of its people. The contribution of experts from 
other countries is more meaningful if their national counterparts are 
familiar with their own needs and interests. 


2 / Paper presented by Dr. Marcos R. Vega, Director of Research, 
U.P. College of Agriculture, College, Laguna. 
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[n the Philippines, for instance, a social laboratory to study; 

socio-economic problems of the people pools the expertise of a 

visiting professor and several UFCA staff members in the social 
*" * ' • . 1 * 0 ' 
sciences who have previously undertaken socio-economic studies. 

SECONDLY, there is an implied desire and attempt on the part 
of the countries in the region to work as a "team" in solving common 
research problems. If we accept the concept of regionalization as a 
good thing in itself, we must be prepared to give whatever resources 
we can contribute to the regional research program. Some nations 
will provide trained manpower, others will provide facilities and .* 
equipment or a bigger share of the funds, and several nations will be 
able to contribute manpower, equipment and facilities, and funds. 

Taken in this context, and as one who has been exposed to the 
problems of agriculture in some Southeast Asian and other developing 
countries, I look at regionalization of agricultural research as some¬ 
thing welcome. The very attempt to regionalize our research efforts 
gives the impression of being "forward looking" and magnanimous in 
attitude. 

The concept of regionalization is complex, and in this part of 
the world, quite recent. To discuss its various ramifications would 
take us to great lengths, which I am afraid, we have not the time to 
discuss. But, perhaps, after my presentation and discussion with 
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you later, we can find some areas of agreement on possible answers 
to two questions I will now raise. 

FIRST, "What aspects of the agricultural research needs of 
Southeast Asia can be done and should be done in only one place in 
the region because the resulting information and technology are also 
applicable to the rest of the region? " More specifically, "What 
problem areas and what types of research should be conducted which 

t , ■, * t **• 

will benefit the entire region? " 

The advantage of being able to identify the kinds of research 
areas in terms of savings in research staff time and research funds 

* ! » f , * 1 * ' t > . 

are too obvious to elaborate on. 

SECOND, "What role should an organization established for 
this purpose, such as the Southeast Asian’Regional Center for 
Graduate Study and Research in Agriculture (SEARCA), have in the 
regionalization of agricultural research? " 

The Situation 

• There are certain features in the region which we must 
recognize and, even more important, appreciate while we are in the 
process of regionalizing agri cultural research. 

The countries of Southeast Asia are developing nations, and, 
therefore, we cannot afford to waste resources. The situation 
dictates upon us a far greater need to apply in any undertaking. 
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research Included, the principles of scientific management more 
rigorously than would be the case in the more developed countries* 

We need to be more resourceful,, more imaginative and ingenious 
than the people of the wealthier nations. 

While our region can lay claim to a vast human population, this 
population is not necessarily manpower. For manpower is a combi¬ 
nation of specific knowledge and skills which are products of education, 

training and experience that is appropriate to the specific tasks that 

10 / 

must be performed. - *" I am in full accord with the view that the 
training and experience in conceptualizing a problem and organizing 
an investigation to resolve or learn about it is achieved in the M.S, 
and Fh.D. study programs.*" As it is in most countries of the 
region, only a limited number of agriculturists are trained beyond 
the B.S. level. 

Partly as a result of insufficient manpower, an individual is 
"forced" to take responsibility or provide leadership over a very 
wide, and oftentimes divergent areas of research. Let us recognize 
that even with the support of less trained subordinates, one cannot 
provide adequate research leadership in such a situation. 

10/ S. K. Roxas, The Selection of High-Yielding and Relevant 
Research Projects . SAR Induction Ceremonies, March 1971. 

st A - H. Moseman. Institutions in Agricultural Development; 
The Iowa State University Press, 1971. 
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Admittedly, the realities I have'diecussed concerning the 
region present the general situation, I must add at this point that 
there are, nevertheless, within the region pockets of excellence in 
certain aspects of agricultural research; to name a few, the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaysia, the International Rice Research 
Institute in the Philippines* and the College of Agriculture of the 
University of the Philippines i 

Setting up Research Priorities 

There is a multiplicity of agricultural problems in the region, 
I am sure that each country can come up with a list, I am also sure 
that the list in each country will be staggering. It seems very 
logical then that the problem areas be arranged in a priority order, 
I am aware that some countries in the region have gone 
through this exercise. The National Agricultural Research System 
Survey Technical Panel of the Philippines submitted in December, 

1971 a report on Recommended Research Areas for Agriculture in 
the Seventies . In Indonesia, the Joint Agriculture Research Survey 
Team produced the Report of Survey and Recommendations on 
Organizations , System s, and Requirements for Research in Agri¬ 


cultural and Related Industries 




In the Philippine effort, the specific projects that need to be 
conducted in each priority area are listed. Likewise, the agencies 
that should coordinate efforts in undertaking the projects are identified. 
The list of problem areas in the coconut industry is appended 
(Appendix A) as an example. 

From the priority lists of countries, problem areas that are 
common to the region can be identified. I anticipate that the problem 
areas common to the region may be grouped into two: (a) those that 
are ’’location bound" or conditioned by environmental conditions in 
the country and, therefore, need to be carried out in each country, 

1 

in fact, even in several locations within a country, and (b) those that 
may be carried out in only one country and the resulting information 
and technology be made available to the rest of the region. 

The problem areas I am referring to as "location bound" may 
not be difficult to identity and obtain agreement on among the countries 

- i 

in the region. Prominent among these are adaptive trials concerning 
varieties; the rate, time and placement of fertilizers; the control of 
pests, diseases and weeds; and many more. 

The latter group of research areas is an aspect in the region¬ 
alization of agricultural research which, if fully exploited, will mean 
a most efficient utilization of our resources. A few examples of this 
kind of problem areas may be mentioned at this point. 



: r, l) The ^development of ^particular plant characters that, are •. 
easily inherited and have great influence on yield is a primary 
concern. 

The dwarf gene was utilized by the Rockefeller. Foundation 
staff in Mexico in the development of short statured wheat plants. 
From Mexico, the dwarf wheat found its ways to many wheat growing 
countries for adaptive trials and subsequent commercial production. 

The case of the IRRI rice varieties is, I am sure, familiar to 
all of us. Short statured, nitrogen responsive, resistant to a 
number of diseases - the varieties were developed at the Institute 
in Los Baflos, and have subsequently been grown in many of the .rice 
growing areas all over the world. • 

The incorporation of high lysine in corn varieties adapted to 
our climate and preferred by our people, and the development of 
varieties that are resistant to major diseases, particularly downy. • 
mildew, should be done in a very limited number of locations* 

These are good examples of solidifying resources and efforts 
in one location and later adapting the production technology as it 
applies to other countries in the region. 

2 ) The determination of basic nutritional requirements of our 
economic animals need not be done all over, the region.. It can and 
should be done in one place and the information be disseminated to 
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the rest of the region. I hasten to add, however, that once the basic 
nutritional requirement is known, each country may want to deter¬ 
mine the economic feed sources in the country that could best supply 
the requirement. 

• 3) In animal breeding, there are some who contend that we in 
the region need not develop our own breed of swine, for instance. 

The rationale behind this is that with all the breeds that have been 
developed and made available, we can set the kind cf animal we want, 
determine which among the available breeds possess high nicking 
ability, and then launch a cross-breeding scheme to produce the 
hogs as the market requires. 

Others maintain we can and should develop our own breeds and 
point to the experience of Israel in producing their own Holstein 
Friesian. Should a decision be made to resolve this issue, the 
work should be done in only one place. 

4) In recent years, there.has been a lot of interest on the 
photosynthetic efficiency of plants. These studies are conducted on 
plants growing in the field. Aside from purely academic interest, 
the results have been utilized.in the selection of breeding materials. 
The equipment required for such studies are very costly to acquire 
and maintain. We should, therefore, not have such setups all over 


the region. 
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5) Protein nutrition has and will, for some time, be a major 

.a007'1030'l :-.i: -k •; 1 ;f . 

concern in our region because there is not enough protein available 
to our people at prices they could afford. While efforts are contin- 
uously being exerted to make protein from conventional sources 
economically available, interest has been, and rightly so, generated 
to discover and develop unconventional sources of protein. It is to 

t *; - • . .. * 1 : 
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our advantage if the search for these environmental sources be 
centralized in one location in the region. 


The Role of SEARCA 

We have drawn a workable pattern of regional cooperation. 


Now, I should like to give my views on the role that a regional 
organization, such as SEARCA, should play in the regionalization 
of agricultural research. 


FIRST and foremost, SEARCA should continue to train man 

' ‘ ‘ ’ ‘ : • - • » *• *■ !■.**■» :.*• * 

power in order to improve the quantity, but more important, the 


quality of researchers in the region. SEARCA is doing this and 
should continue to perform this role. There should be very little 
disagreement as far as this role of SEARCA is concerned. 

In developing the manpower requirements of Southeast Asian 
agricultural research, SEARCA should regularly evaluate the man¬ 
power needs for research in the region so that it will be training 
training people with very definite goals to accomplish. 
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SECONDLY,, I suggest that seakca concentrates its resources 
in the problem areas that should be done in only a few locations in 
the region. This SEAECA can do by identifying the research areas 
and the proper researchers, and then make available the necessary 
resources, 

* 1 ■ . ■ • _ . 

For the "location bound" problem areas, a regional organization 

like SEAECA should at most serve as a catalyst in the sense that it 
calls attention to both the problems and the available information 
within the region. "Location bound" research problems should be 
the responsibility of national organizations. 

Concluding Eemarks 

Aside from the need to train a sufficient number of high caliber 
researchers in the region, the question of regionalization seems to be 
more of a problem of organization, especially in the initial efforts of 
integrating our resources. In this endeavor, one must realize that 
the regionalization of agricultural research, and for that matter, the 
regionalization of higher education and agricultural extension, is not 
a mechanical process wherein missing links can be readily replaced 
or substituted with whatever is available. Eegionalization involves 
institutional changes, and as in any changing process, its success 
greatly depends on our attitude and open mind to accept the requirements 
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of a- fcobperative; research undertaking involving.not two or three bpt 
all<nations in the region. To leave out these factors for reasons of 
exigency is not facing the problem squarely. 
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Appendix A — From: Recommended Research Areas in Philippine 
Agriculture . Report of the National Agricultural 
Research System Survey Technical Panel, Manila, 
Philippines, December 20, 1971. 


COCONUT 


Problem Area 


Agency Linkage 


PRODUCTION 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


6 . 


Varietal improvement and regional trial 
for earliness in fruiting, high yield, 
resistance to diseases, and high oil and 
protein content 

BPI, PNAC, 
UPC A, 
PHILCORIN 

Cultural practices such as tillage, 
fertilization, irrigation, multiple 
cropping, cover cropping, and 
variety-environment relations 

UPCA, BPI, 
PHILCORIN 

Feasible replanting schemes for 
old plantations 

UPCA, BPI, 
PHILCORIN 

Tissue and soil analyses to help determine 
fertilizer requirements under different 
environments 

UPCA, 
PHILCORIN, 
Bureau of Soils 

Chemical and biological control of major 
pests and diseases 

UPCA, BPI, 
PHILCORIN 

Feasible size of coconut farms for 
cooperative farm management 

UPCA, 
PHILCORIN, 
BPI, PHILCOA 
BAEcon, ACCI 
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Appendix A (continued) 


Problem Area Agency Linkage 


PRE-INDUSTRIAL PROCESSING 

1. Development of an inexpensive all- 
season copra dryer 

2. Feasible methods of extracting fiber 
from husks and oil from meat 

3# Preventing copra contamination by 
A. flavue (aflatoxin producing mold) 


UPC A, PIC, 
PHILCORIN 

UPC A, NIST, 
PHILCQA, PIC 

UPC A, NIST, 
PHILCORIN 


PRODUCT UTILIZATION 

Utilization of coconut products and UFCA, NIST, 

by-products for food, feeds, and NSDB 

industrial purposes 


MARKETING 

1, Marketing channels of coconut products 

2, Development of more effective measures 
to improve the quality of coconut products 
in the market 

3. Local and international demand and supply 
of coconut products and by-products 

4. Feasibility of cooperative regional 
marketing of coconut products and 
by-products 


UPC A, BAEcon, 
PHILCOA 

UPCA, PHILCOA, 
BPI, NIST, 

Bureau of Standards 

UPCA, BAEcon, 

PHILCOA 

UCAP 

UPCA, UCAP, 
BAEcon, 

PHILCOA 
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SUMMAR Y STATEMENT ON REGIONALIZATION OF 
AGRICULTURAL AND RELATED RESEARCH 
IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 

D. S. Athwal 
Associate Director 
International Rice Research Institute. 

After country statements which outlined some of the needs and 

problems of agricultural research. Dr, Marcos R, Vega spoke on 

-.1 , . 

regionalization of agricultural and related research. An open 
discussion followed. The general consensus and major suggestions 
made during the discussions are summarized. 

There was a general agreement that all countries require 
more well-trained scientists. Since the resources of individual 
countries in the region are limited, a strong regional center can 
play an important role in training research scientists. Training 
within the region has the special advantage of preparing scientists to 
undertake research on problems affecting agricultural production in 
their home countries. 

The need for a closer cooperation among research workers in 
Southeast Asia was recognized. The countries of the region have 
many research problems in common. A strong regional center with 
a team of specialists in different disciplines can be effective in 
solving difficult problems that require facilities and equipment not 
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ordinarily available in individual countries* Also, regional cooper¬ 
ation will lead to free exchange of research material and scientific 
information among research workers. . 

While there was a consensus among the participants regarding 
the benefits of regional cooperation in agricultural research, several 
questions were raised regarding the mechanism of achieving region¬ 
alization of agricultural research and the selection of research 
projects that could be best handled at the regional center as compared 
with national centers. 

It was felt that essential prerequisites to regionalization of 

research are the identification of important research problems in 

• ■ 9 

each country and coordination of research at the national level. This 
will facilitate the identification of the problems which are common 
in the region and which should receive priority* Lack of coordination 
may severely limit the exchange of information and the success of 
scientific research within a country as well as within the region. 

Some research problems require experimentation under local 
conditions and others can be tackled on a regional basis. Generally 
speaking, problems requiring relatively more basic research should 
be investigated at a regional center. Support for well-planned 
research projects at a regional center like SEARCA will also 
strengthen the graduate training program. 



It was suggested that in identifying regional problems and in 
developing a good research program, the advice and participation 
of experts in international and regional agencies should be sought. 
This could be done by organizing regional symposia and seminars 
to review the present status of agricultural research in different 
countries and to identify long-term research projects for the 
regional center. 

There are evidences that agricultural research in the region 
could have more impact. In this connection, it was suggested that 
research proposals should be carefully examined and those related 
to economic development in the region should receive priority. 

The possibility of SEARCA giving research grants to centers 
other than UFCA for the benefit of the region was discussed. 

It was indicated that some graduate students will be encouraged 
to carry out their thesis research at other centers in the region that 
have competence and facilities. It was felt that support to selected 
centers and scientists will encourage more active participation and 
closer cooperation among leading research scientists of the region. 
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REGIONALIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL AND RELATED 
EXTENSION WORK: THE CASE OF SOUTHEAST ASIA±2/ 

Basic Considerations 

Southeast Asia is awake’. More than any other time in history 
it is aware of what is good for its people — a.higher level of living in 
pfeace and prosperity. But how this quality of life is to be attained in 
the rural areas of Southeast Asia has remained to be a big question 
with far reaching importance. It must be admitted, however, that 
there is no simple way out of the complex problem. First of all, we 
are running against time. What took Japan and the Western World 
centuries to develop we want it to happen in Southeast Asia "overnight" 
(figuratively speaking). Secondarily, we have very serious financial 
constraint that somehow limit our speed toward development and 
modernization. Although capital for development is not a "sovereign 
master" of modernization itself, it is recognized to be an important 
element in development. Its importance increases as the goal of 
development becomeis urgent. Thus capital can be considered as an 
accelerator of development because we can "buy" time with it. For 
instance in the area of rice research, it only took the International 


Paper presented by Dr. TitoE. Contado, Director of 
Extension Education. U.P. College of Agriculture, College, Laguna. 
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Rice Research Institute (IRRI) about five years to develop a very 
high-yielding variety (IR-8) with its adequate financial support 
whereas it took the UPCA seven years to develop the C4-63. 

If we had to await until we could make our own laboratory 
equipment, tractors, cars, etc., where would we be today? • 

Somehow, the money constraint is real and it cannot be taken lightly. 
in any development plans and action. 

These basic considerations: the urgency of development and 
the financial constraints should challenge our imagination and • 
creativity specially in the area of efficiency and effectiveness in 
which scarce development resources in the region could be utilized 
to enhance and hasten agricultural and rural development. Maxi¬ 
mizing the utility and impact of whatever developmental resources 
are available must be a regional goal. ; Waste must be avoided. 

This implies that costly (in money, time and high-level manpower) 
basic researches, with regional applicability should not be unneces¬ 
sarily duplicated; high-level manpower and costly developmental 
facilities (i.e. University laboratories, experiment stations) should 
not be underutilized or misused, and innovations in production . 
technology, in developmental approaches and in the social dynamic 
aspects of development should not be held in secrecy but must be 
shared throughout the region as fast as possible wherever applicable. 
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According to C. W. Chang, there is a wealth of useful information 

t 

accumulated in different parts of Southeast Asia either through 

expensive research or through the trial and error method of farm 

people. If this information can be made available in one form or 

another, the information will help very much to facilitate agricultural 

12 / 

development." 

It is in these areas of concern where, I believe, SEARCA has 
a significant and vital role in the region. It is for the same reason 
that SEARCA and the U. P. College of Agriculture should be expected 
to support and foster the idea of regionalization of agricultural and 
related extension work. 

The Concept of Regionalization of Agricultural 
and Related Extension Work 

There are two realities about Southeast Asia that must be 
recognized in the development of the concept of regionalization of 
agricultural and related extension work. The first is the fact that 
Southeast Asia in the SEAMEO is not a unit politically; it consists of 
8 sovereign states. Each country has its own national agricultural 
i. extension program. Because agriculture is a science of localities. 


Chi-Wen Chang, Rural Asia Marches Forward, College, 
Laguna: UPCA Textbook Board, 1969. p. 86 
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national programs of agricultural and related extension work ie an 

obviously desirable feature of national development efforts. 

Strengthening the national extension programs should be a serious 

concern by each country in the region. One fast and economical 

way of doing this is by working in cooperation with the other 

countries in the region. This is a great possibility because of the 

second reality about Southeast Asia i.e., it is a geographical unit. 

Ecologically, sociologically and economically, in general, it is 

different from the other regions of the world. Janlekha observed 

that the countries of the region have certain degree of commonness 

in terms of physical, social and economic environment, patterns of 

land utilization, major crops and crop yields, farm organization and 

14/ 

needs and problems.*** The problems at the farm level that Janlekha 
observed to be common in the region are low productivity (including 
low yields, big losses due to damage in the fields and storage), lack 
of technical know-how, unavailability of the necessary yield-raising 
inputs on the locality, scarcity of credit for operational expenses, 
small size farm and land tenure problems. At the sectoral level, 
the problems common to the countries in the region include unfavorable 
input/output relationship, small size of market for farm products, 

14/ 

Kamol Janlekha, Southeast Asian Agriculture Today , 

SEARCA, College, Los Bafios, Laguna, Philippines, pp. 22-23. 
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inadequate water control and transportation facilities, shortages of 
trained manpower for extension work, problems inherent in small 

15/ 

i enterprises, and presence of unfavorable institutional arrangements. 
In a similar line of observation, Myrdal notes that "the basic fact to 
account for the low degree of economic development in South Asia is 
that its agricultural output, whether measured per hectare or per 

16/ 

man engaged, is lower than that of most major regions of the world. 

He also noted that compared to other regions South Asia have small 
holdings and the type of agriculture, such as paddy and plantation 
farming, require intensive use of labor. 

These are the conditions and problems that extension agents in 
each of the countries in the region have to cope with. While work is 
being done to overcome these problems in each country with varying 
degrees of success, results of studies on these problems which are 
usually a product of long and expensive research should be pooled 
among and shared to all countries of the region as speedily as 
possible. In this spirit of pooling together experiences and research 
results and sharing these with all countries in the region, the idea of 


■£/ Ibid. 

16/ 

—' Gunnar Myrdal, Asian Drama: An Inquiry Into the Poverty 
of Nations. Vol, 1, p. 4l5" 



regionalization 6f agricultural and related extension work becomes 
meaningful and essentially useful for rapid development of the region. 
In consideration of the two realities about Southeast Asian agricultural 
extension at the regional level should not be viewed as supplanting 
national extension programs; rather, it should be viewed as supple- 
menting and complementing national extension efforts. It should - 
facilitate and enhance the achievement of extension development goals 
of the different countries of the region. 

The need for regionalization of agricultural extension is not 

new. As early as 1955 the first East Asian Extension Workshop was 

held in Manila under the auspices of the U.S. AID. An Agricultural 

Extension Development Center for Asia and the Far East was eotab- 

17 / 

lished in Bhopal, India in 1955 under FAO sponsorship.— There is 
a strong practical reason for regionalization'of agricultural and 
related extension work. Research, wherever it is located, is very 
costly and it usually takes time to develop new technology. If new 
technology and information generated by research institutions are 
not applied by as many people and as fast as possible, investment in 
research create little impact on development and well-being j of the .... 
people. 

C. W. Chang, Loc. cit. p. 72 
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Although it is widely recognized that extension work/at the , 

regional level is essential as evidenced by FAO's establishment of r 

a regional commission on agricultural extension, known as the Asia 

and the Far East Regional Commission on Agricultural Extension in 
13/ 

1966.'— , there seems to be much more to be desired in making 

regional extension a vital force in the development of the region. 

This is especially true with respect to the estension functions of 

agricultural colleges in the region. The seminar on Asian Agricul-. 

tural College and University in 1970 noted that except of some of the 

agricultural universities in India such as the Punjab Agricultural 

University, most of the agriculture colleges and universities in Asia 

19/ 

do not have national responsibility for research and extension.'*’-, , 
This goes without saying that most agricultural colleges and univer¬ 
sities in Southeast Asia do not have regional responsibilities in 
research and extension. And yet, the seminar noted that these insti¬ 
tutions are expected to be conversant with the priorities in national, 
^agriculture problems, the best available technologies and the most 
efficient methodology for disseminating the technology to the general 

^ibid p. 87 

1£/ J. W. Rigney.and R. W. Cummings; Report on the Asian 
Agricultural College and University Seminar , Raleigh, N.C., North 
Carolina State University, 1970. p. 31 


public;-'How can the university develop and retain such expertise if 
it does nothin fact, engage in these activities itself? If the agricul¬ 
tural college or university has no extension activities, how can it ' 
participate in regional extension activities meaningfully and 
effectively? In this area of concern, SEARCA can perhaps provide 
some degree of leadership and mechanism in which colleges of agri* 
culture in the region may be stimulated to develop their extension 
programs at the national and regional levels. 

Some Extension Related A c tivities 
with Regional Significance 

■ The UPCA/SEARCA Social Laboratory is one good example oJ 
an agricultural extension type of activity with regional importance. 
This project has been established for purposes of training and 
demonstration in agricultural and rural development at the village 
level,' Students from the Philippines as well as from the member 
countries of SEARCA who are preparing themselves for responsible 
positions of leadership in agricultural extension and rural development 
should have actual village training experiences in extension type 
approaches of agricultural and rural development. The Social. 
Laboratory should provide them this opportunity. Visitors to the 
UJ.-’CA and SEARCA from the Philippines and from other countries 
of the region always seek new ideas, experiences and programs 
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having to. do with agricultural .and rural development* The. Social, 
Laboratory enables them not only to hear new ideas but to see and . . 
observe how the development work is being done in Pila, Laguna. 

The question as to how extension programs may be carried 
out effectively or how agricultural and rural development can be 
hastened need to be studied constantly. Development is a process 
and every level attained present different kinds of perplexing 
problems. The UFCA/SEARCA Social Laboratory at Pila, Laguna 
provides opportunities in which rural development approaches are 
tried, studied, and demonstrated. 

Presently, in the Social Laboratory area, the institutional 
approach to rural development and the partnership between the. 
rural people and the government in rural development are being 
pursued. 

The institutional approach is being carried out in the Social 
Laboratory area to change subsistence (or almost subsistence) 
farming to modernized farming and to provide the needed socio¬ 
economic structure in the village that will support a sustained and 
progressive technological, economic and welfare growth. 

• In the past, it was thought that the (only) problem of agricul¬ 
tural development was the lack of technical know-how in the part 
of the farmer. But with the entry of technological revolution in 



Southeast Asia and the advent of agricultural extension programs in 
all the countries of the region the impact has not been as great as 
expected. Many farmers "resisted to change"; some adopted 
recommended practices and production input temporarily and 
reverted back to the old practices specially when the field technician 
was pulled out from the village. However, researches on farmers' 
response to innovation in agriculture and health practices show that 
recommended cultural practices such as thorough soil cultivation, 
weeding, straight row planting, and the right age of transplanting 
were readily adopted even by subsistence farmers* This indicates 
that even subsistence farmers do change, but only when the change 
is within their means and if it pays . In health campaigns, the 
introduction of toilet in the Philippine barrio was resisted for 
decades until toilet bowls could be made by the farmers themselves 
from comparatively cheap and available materials — cement and 
sand. It may be noted also that small farmers around trade and 
market centers adopt much more recommended farming practices 
and purchased inputs than their equivalent in isolated villages. The 
differences of responses between the small farmer around trade and 
market centers and those in remote villages may be seen in terms 
of the differences of the economic structure where they are located. 
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The conditions under which the farmer around the trade areas 
operate may be seen in Illustration A. It should be noted that his 
farm business is a part of the economy that provide him knowledge, 

new skills, technology, market or project incentives and credit, . 

Fertilizers, seeds, pesticides, tools and implements, power and 
transportation are loc ally available for his use in the farm business., 
Because of these conditions provided by the economy at large, the 
land that he tills may have irrigation and the needed improvements. 

On the other hand, the condition in the remote village where 
the self-sufficient or subsistence farmer operates is devoid of the 
influence or contribution of the economy at large as may be seen in 
Illustration B. Here, except for hio labor and the natural elements 
in the soil, there is little that go into farm production. The market 
incentive is usually absent — little surplus may be shared with 
relatives and neighbors instead of it finding its way to the market. 

It should be noted that providing new ideas, knowledge and technology 
to the farmer in Illustration B will not make much difference to the 
farmer, Even if the farmer is convinced that fertilizer increase 
yield if it is not available, or if he cannot afford to buy it, or if 
increased yield cannot be marketed with reasonable profit, the farmer 
will not use it. Dean C. W. Chang use to say: "under the present 
rural situation (where local farm services are not present) how 
much can technical know-how or modern technology be of help? " 
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Illustration A 


INPUTS INTO MODERN FARMING 


From the 
Economy 


Knowledge 
Skills 
Incentives 
Technology 
Credit* . 



From the 
Farmer 


Labor 


vl/ 


Management 


From the 
Land 




Fertilizers 
Seeds 
Pesticides 
Tools & Imple¬ 
ment 
Power 
Transportation J 


>-> 





/"Natural 

Solar Energy 
Soil Nutrients 
Moisture 

Air & Soil Temperatures 
Weather 
Man-added 
Irrigation 

Accumulated Fertility 


SOURCE: A. T. Mosher, Creating a Progressive Rural 
• - Structured Agricultural Development Council, 
New York, 1969, p. 2 


♦Added to the original 
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Illustration- B 

INPUTS INTO SUBSISTENCE FARMING: 

INPUTS INTO SUBSISTENCE FARMING 


From the 
Farmer 


• From the 
Land 


Labor 1 





Management' 

«- S 


■Natural . , 

Solar Energy 
Soil Nutrients . 
Moisture 
• Air and Soil 

Temperatures 

.Weather 


Man-added 

Irrigation 

Accumulated Fertility 
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With this analysis, it becomes apparent that agricultural and 
rural development programs must be oriented toward changing 
subsistence farming to modern farming by assisting small farmers 
organize themselves into farmers' associations or cooperative so 
that these associations may be able to provide the much needed 
economic structure (for supply, credit, market, transportation, 
irrigation and other services) for sustained and progressive economic 
growth in the rural communities. Since the small farmers are not 
used to this kind of economic system, they should be trained. Unless 
these socio-economic structures are organized and the farm people 
trained in their use and management, adoption of modern technology 
is hardly possible; share tenants cannot help but remain with their 

i 

landlord; and the small owner operator cannot help but be bound to 
the middleman who besides serving as market for their farm 
products, is oftentimes the source of supplies, cash credit, and 
"technical service". 

The Social Laboratory at Pila, Laguna, is currently changing 
the condition in Illustration B into the conditions of Illustration A. 

In barrio Pinagbayanan, for example, a group of 19 farmers did 
not know what to do regarding the problems of lack of irrigation 
water, credit, production input and low price for their rice. With 
the guidance and leadership of the Social Laboratory project leader 



and ; agriculturist, these farmers got organized'into a registered: 
farmer association. As an association, these farmers were able to 
get credit of about P1Q, 000.00 from the rural bank, purchase in an 
installment program two irrigation pumps and borrow production 
input money. Now the farms that could be planted to rice only once 
a year with the highest yield of about 30 cavans per hectare could be 
planted twice a year or five times in two years with a recorded yield 
of 104 cavans per hectare per season. There are now five well- 
organized farmers’ associations in five barrios of Pila under the 
guidance of the Social Laboratory staff. 

Since the UPCA/SEABCA Social Laboratory is working on 
problems which are generally common in the region, it is hoped 
that guidelines and principles can be developed which will have 
regional applicability. As such the UPCA/SEARCA Social Laboratory 
can be considered as an extension type of activity with regional 
importance. To fit these principles into the solutions of local 
problems, different colleges of agriculture may put up small scale 

4 ■ 

social laboratory. In the Philippines, for example, three state 
colleges of agriculture will establish their own social laboratories 
soon. 

Two other extension type activities with regional importance 

' • * ’ ’ * . 4 . ' ' ' i ■ 

are study tour and seminars and short non-degree courses for 
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Southeast-Asian and other Asian participants. Untier the leadership 
of SEARCA Exchange Professor Chi-Wen Chang, two study tours 
and seminars have been conducted in Taiwan,, Both were attended 
by participants from the Philippines and other Southeast Asian 
countries. 

More Activities on Regional Extension 
If regionalization of agricultural and related extension work 
is to make a real impact the few that have been started should be 
augmented with a few more selected and complementary extension 
activities. Among these should be the following: 

1 # Regional Extension Task Force to service member 
countries of SEARCA . The work of this task force 
will be to gather from member nations new ideas 
and knowledge in agricultural and rural development 
and bring these to the greatest possible number of 
people who could utilize these effectively under actual 
conditions* The task force can work through the 
colleges and universities of agriculture with desig- 

, t ■ i 

nated counterparts. It can provide technical advice 
to the governments of the member countries on the 
area of planning and carrying out national programs 
of agricultural and rural development. 





’> ^ .Regional communications system ,., Since, a, communication 
system cannot, function without ideas .or, information that. 
must,be communicated, it becomes a necessity that there, 
be a place where different information materials can be. , 
pooled, studied and selected, and kept after their use, , ( . 
For this purpose, the Documentation Center of SEARCA 
will provide this function. The mechanism in which the 
new information from the center could be disseminated 
may vary depending upon the type of information and 
audience being considered. A mechanism that will , 
facilitate exchange of ideas such as extension journals, 
bulletins or newsletters and workshops would be appro¬ 
priate for certain purposes. For ether purposes, 
prepared teaching materials documented case studies in 
form of films will be useful. Mass media such as the 

. . it 

radio may have good possibilities, 

* ' I ■ 1 ■ . • ( ' I . * . , ' ; ■ , I 

Concluding Statement 

In viewing Southeast Asia as a unit of analysis in agricultural 

. 'Vi *. f..t * ^, • ; . / » ■ 

and rural development, a strong sense of urgency to develop if fast — 

■ 1 ■ i ' ' r - 

to change its low output per unit agricultural land and per unit of 

labor into a much higher level is indeed pervasive. With an 
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extremely high population growth, limited land, area and scarce 
internal developmental resources, agricultural and rural development 
of Southeast Asia definitely require imaginative and creative approaches. 
It calls for compassionate, dedicated and dynamic leadership from the 
village to the regional levels. Because Southeast Asia is made up of 
several sovereign states, the sense of interdependence among these 
countries must be cultivated and pursueid. Theories and research in 
the area of forms of relationships in relation to productivity indicate 
that the interdependent form of relationship is more sophisticated 
but more productive than relationships characterized by dependence 
or egocentric independence. In this regard, member nations of 
SEAECA must continue to study and identify areas of concerns 
common to them because the secret of successful interdependent 
relationship among individuals or nations is in the commonness of 
needs and motives and the mutuality in which responsibility, benefits 
and satisfaction are shared. On the basis of this conceptual frame¬ 
work there can be no doubt that regionalization of agriculture and 
related extension work can be one of the imaginative and creative 
approaches in maximizing the returns from investments in research 
and training and in enhancing agricultural and rural development of 
the region. 


# ## 
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SUMMARY STATEMENT ON THE REGIONALIZATION OF AGRICULTURAL 
AND RELATED EXTENSION WORK: THE CASE OF SOUTHEAST ASIA 


O, F. Sison 
Associate Professor 
Department of Agricultural Education 
U,P. College of Agriculture 

The discussion on extension was focused on certain problems 
that were considered of regional concern. The nature of SEARCA and 
the: purpose for which it was organized provided a perspective within 
which the concept of regionalization of agricultural extension was 
viewed. 

Feelings were indicated about the impracticability of region¬ 
alizing extension because of the varied problems and needs that are 
peculiar to each country in .the region. However, it was brought out 
in the discussion that the possibilities of regionalizing extension were 
not in the context of directly working with farmers; rather, working 
indirectly with them. The possibilities of regionalizing extension 
were identified in the following areas: (1) Training of extension per¬ 
sonnel (an example of an indirect way of influencing end-users e.g., 
farmers, producers, etc.), and (2) Sharing information with others 
in t)ie region that can be supplied to end-users of technology. The 
ideas expressed by the seminar participants in relation to these two 
areas are presented in the following sections. 
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> ffiaiiiih#of Extension Personnel 

1. A view was expressed that the training of specialist 
extension personnel is the concern of higher education 
and research orientation in their training, the concern 
of research at the national level* Perhaps, a closer 
liaison among institutions of higher learning could 
take care of the training needs of personnel. 

J However* it was pointed out that higher education,-.' 
research and extension are interrelated activities and 
although training of workers can be done at the national 
level, international centers also carry productive results 
which must be tested locally. Certain principles of 
training developed at a regional institute can be adapted- 
to local condition. 

2. 1 In reality, if extension agents are to perform effectively, 

a training program has tb be planned for them. Although 
it is difficult to elevate a training program to a regional 
level, we can recognise certain merits of training at this 
level, particularly in the problem areas of extension that 
have regional applicability. The purpose of training, - 
however, has to be carefully identified, ! ' V 
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TJifeP sending of' itinerant training teams to other 
'Countiies to work closely with local counterparts was 
suggested as a possible training approach* Seminars, 
workshops* and study tours were also mentioned as 
other approaches. 

Projects* such as the Social Laboratory in Pila* 

-• l;........ - 

Laguna, Philippines although localized and specific to a 
situation* can provide guidelines that may be useful in 
understanding certain processes of organizing rural 
development, for possible application in other countries 
in the region. 

4. It has been observed that several agricultural educational 
institutions in the region have not taken the responsibility 
of recognizing extension as one of its legitimate functions. 
If 3EARCA is to work with these colleges and universities 

v . . i * •. 

in the region, it can serve a purpose by exploring the 
possibility of developing research and extension as 

i . 

legitimate functions of the institutions. 

5. There are various organizations in the region which 
recognize training as one of its objectives. There are 
possibilities of establishing working relationships with 


them. 
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Effective coordination among these^ organizations 
cbn be Worked out . in this regard, the national government 
of the country where training is held can take care of 
matters on coordination* 

Sharing Information with Others in the Region 

1. There is a definite plan for a system or mechanism in 

J ] ' : 4 \ jf : ( • . « * . . .. ", 

which ideas in agriculture and rural development can be 
shared by as many countries in the region as possible. 
However, this does not free us from problems such as 
language barriers, peculiarities of member countries, etc. 
2* The different means of communications made available 
to the region such as written media may have limitations 
depending on the people to whom the materials are 
addressed. For example, materials that are useful to 

policy-makers and those at the implementing level may 

. 1 < 

not be meaningful to workers at a lower level in the 
extension service. Materials for certain level of workers 
in the region can be shared. 

The use of radio for communication has to contend 
with the problems of language arr* inadequacy of radio 
network in the region. 
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STnerS are'Information 1 cetiters'Oii'iigrlcvilture in different 
^member countries. There is a possibility for SEARCA to 
assist in the pooling of such information that are available 
in other countries in the region. 

Sharing of information and exchanging of ideas between 
' extension people in the region through direct exchange 
of notes on their work and theirextension experience were 
M mentioned. 

5. * Finding means of grouping farmers in certain 1 parts of 

the region to create situations to help them realize 
common benefits was suggested, 

6. There is an urgency in some countries in the region for 
certain information on vegetable and animal production 
that are applicable to their situations. There is a need 
to select priorities in this regard toward which regional 
extension efforts may be directed. 

The Role of SEARCA 

In the discussion, it was indicated that SEARCA can contribute 
to the realization of plans in relation to regionalization of extension, 
particularly in the following aspects: 

1. Studying more thoroughly the manpower requirements 

in the region as a basis for projecting a training program. 
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It was explained that SEARCA as proposed by SEAMEO 
is J for graduate research and instruction in agriculture, 
and its facilities will be geared to — if necessary. How¬ 
ever, training needs in the region, such as number of 
•professionals that need to be trained, for what purposes, 
at what level, etc., will have to be assessed more 
carefully and training programs should be related to them. 

2. Efficient dissemination of needed knowledge to member 
countries and exchange of information among them. This 
can be accomplished through the documentation center that 
will be established by SEARCA in Los Baflos. Such 
information will cover varied subjects in agriculture and 
related fields. 

It was indicated that each member country would have 
a responsibility in contributing its share to the pool of 
information at,the Center, 

P roblem Areas that were Expressed during the Discussion 

. '1. Need for effective cooperation and coordination among those 
organizations in the region performing similar or related < 
activities to those of SEARCA. 
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2. Identification of priorities of problems in extension that 
are of regional concern, toward which regional efforts 
should be geared. 

3. A more thorough assessment of needs in manpower 
development in the region to determine particular fields 
of specialization needed, number of top level professionals 
who can be reasonably trained and absorbed for employment 
in their country, etc. 

4. Determine what training programs are needed and at 
what level. 

5. Need for interrelating instruction, research and extension 
efforts within each member country and among them in 
the region. 


### 
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UNIFORM REGIONAL TESTS: OF SELECTED. VARIETIES. <OE?. 
CROPS WHICH ARE POTENTIAL SOURCES OF PROTEIN 
IN SEVEN LOCATIONS IN SOUTHEAST ASIA 


I. Importance: 

Substantial progress nas oeen attamea m tne production 
of high-energy crops like the cereals in developing countries 
which are traditionally short of food supply. This has been 

made possible through national and international cooperative 

. • . • ■. • • • ... : 

' ■ ’ • * . ^ . .. \ *. f 

efforts of countries comprising the developing region. But 
while the problem of calories deficit is gradually being won, 
that of malnutrition, i.e., the lack of protein and minerals In 
the diet, will remain to be a chronic one. 

The problem of malnutrition will become more acute as 

V ' - • i • ' ’ . ' . ' . . ' . ' ; |** . . 

animal resources will become more scarce. By year 2000, 

world population will be between. 6 to 7.15 billion, with the 

r • - • ... . , . • 

greater concentration of people in the regions already suffering 

from population and food pressures. These regions will be so 

populous that the area presently used for raising livestock, 

poultry and hogs will have to give way or at least reduce 

i . * 

' 1 ' * ’ ■ ' * • ' • • ' ‘ . • ‘' ’ t * ' . : . 

greatly to accommodate the other needs of the growing population. 

It is essential that we turn to the use of plant proteins which 

r. Si ■; . . .. ; • „• , .• , ,. . ; ... ;i . . 

can be produced in greater quantities and at cheaper cost. 
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Soybean?,’ for' example, will produce -zv xiraeB as mucn procsuif 
as one would from beef from an acre' of land. 


Some of the crops, which are good sources of proteins 
and minerals are the legumes, sweet potato (including tops), 
and other vegetables (Tables 1, 2 and 3). 

The crops under consideration in this proposal are: 

(1) soybeans (Glycine max ), (2) mungo bean ( Phaseoulus aureus ), 
(3) peanut (Arachis hypogaea ), (4) cowpea ( Vigna sinensis ). 


(5) sweet potato (Ipomea batatas ) and (6) high-lysine corn. 

These crops are commonly grown for food in Southeast 
Asia. For each of these crops, there are excellent breeding 
programs in existence in certain institutions in the Region and 
some outstanding varieties have already been identified. Corn 


varieties with lysine content twice that of ordinary corn have 


been bred in the Philippines and Thailand. Varieties of soybean, 

. ’ ‘ * ' • i ' * * * ’ * I 4, . 

mungo and cowpea which have contrasting plant types which 

:‘K- ■■ ... ... • . . •» ..... , 


provide b’’lit-in ecologic adaptation to 


specific seasons in a 


tropical climate have been developed in the Philippines. All 
countries in Southeast Asia, especially those which have not as 
yet established their own improvement program in any of these 

<* J J f . ’ ‘ i « , . ' I ..,' 1 • > . • . 

crops will mutually benefit from each other's programs if a 
cooperative effort on plant material exchanges and uniform 





variety testing is undertaken in tHe region, This was the. £ 
experience in rice, wheat and corn, in which superior strains 
which were developed in one regional center proved to have a 
very wide range of adaptation so as to give dramatic yields 
in almost any country or region where they were grown, . 
Objectives: 

1. To assemble the most promising varieties of soybeans, 
mung bean, peanut, cowpea, sweet potato and high- 
lysine corn in seven Southeast Asian countries and ( 
systematically test them in uniform yield trials in,,, 
these seven countries, 

2, ' To determine common problems in production^ , 

pertaining to pe r 7ts, diseases and nutrition inherent 
to the aforementioned crops so as to form a base for . 
further cooperative work. 

Procedure: 

The varieties of crops which will be included in the j . 
uniform inter-Asian trials will be grouped as follows: 

1, One' group of soybeans for dry bean production 
which mature in less than 100 days 

2, One group of soybeans for dry bean production which 
nature in more than 100 days 
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3.^One group of vegetable soybeans 
One group of mung,bean 

6v Two groups of cowpea, one for fresh vegetables, , 
the other for dry beans 

6. • One group of peanut 

7. One group of sweet potato 
t : 8; ; One group of high-lysine corn 

The uniform trials will be conducted at one ideal location 
in the Philippines, Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, Vietnam, 
Laos and Khmer Republic. Two of the leading varieties of 
each crop from each of the seven countries will be identified 
and selected, based on certain standards, i. e», earliness; 
standability, high yield, and they wUl be put together to 
constitute the entries for the uniform trials. Each group of 
crops will have a maximum of 20 entries, although the number 
may go to as low as 10, if there are not enough varieties 
available which are worth including in the test. 

The experiments will be conducted in uniform or 
standardized plot sizes, plant populations and fertility levels 
normally recommended for each crop# 

Data on yield and other agronomic characters will be 
taken. Chemical analysis for protein and lysine will be made 
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to determine hectare yields of protein per day and to see how 
the level of protein and amino- acid is influenced by changes 
in the environment. The trials will be conducted for four 
years. 

Each participating institution in the 7 countries will have 
a team of agronomists who will handle the trials and an analyst 
who will do the chemical analysis work. Countries which do 
not have access to laboratory analysis services will send the 
seed samples to the College of Agriculture, University of the 
Philippines. 

IV. Proponent Agency and Workers: 

U.P. College of Agriculture 

R. M. Lantican, Project Leader 
R. L. Villareal, Co-worker 
V. R. Carafigal, Co-worker 

V* Cooperating Institutions: 

An agricultural institution will be selected in each of the 
other countries, namely, Malaysia, Thailand, Indonesia, 
Vietnam, Laos and Cambodia. Institutions which are a part 
of existing national programs on crop improvement and seed 
certification will be chosen as cooperators. 
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VI. Duration: 

The study started in FY 1970-71. It will continue until 
1974-75. 

VII> Budgetary Requirements: 

Refer to Table 4, 



Table 1. Some crops as potential source of protein 
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Values are from Food Composition Table, Food and Nutrition Research Center ~ 
Handbook 1, 4th Revision. Manila, 1968. 



Table 2. Amino acid yield per hectare per day in grams 
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iTable 4. Budgetary Requirements of the SEARCA High Protein 
i Project for July 1, 1972 to J’.ne 30, 1973 


U.P, College of Agriculture 

i 

I. Personal Services: 


1 . 

2 . 

3. 

4. 

5. 


One Research Assistant at P6, 900/annum . 

One Analyst at P7,320/annum. 

One Laborer at ?10.00/day, 22 days/month 
Casual Laborers (for seed maintenance, 
yield trials and chemical analysis) . • . . . 
Honorarium of Research Team, *P100 each/ 

month. ....«•<• 

Sub-total 


2*16,9d0 
• 7,32|0 
2,640 

t* • 

j. i 

l 

7,000 

3,600 

27,460 


ll. Maintenance and Operating Expenses: 


1. Supplies 

a) trials and seed maintenance . . . . 

b) chemical analysis.. . • • • 

2. Travel ... « . • 

3. Sundry (stamps, telegraphic and freight 

services) • 

; - , Sub-total 

TOTAL 

Outside Locations 

I. Personal Services: . 


1. Casual Labor . . .. .. «... ’ 3,000 

II. Maintenance and Operating Expenses: 

1. Supplies-. . . . ... >2,000 

2. Travel 20/ 


a) transportation of two research workers 

per country, $ 300/person (300 x 2 «■> 600) 3,840 

b) per diem at $20/day (5 days x $20 x 2 m 

$200) . ... . 1,280 


20/ Conversion rate used, $1 «5*6.40 


. 13,000 

. 6,000 
. i 500 

1 ! 

1,200 

10,700 

P^8,160 
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3. Sundry . . .,,^*, 4f{SJS| # t # i,ppp 

Total Per Location PJ.1,120 

Total for e Location?; ' Vietnam; Indonesia: 

Malaysia, Thailand, Laos and Cambodia 

(£•11,120 x 6) .... ... . . . ff66,720 

Summary budget for 1972-73 

I, Personal Services . . . . . . .. . . . . . . r 45(460 

1 . One research assistant » , , . . 6,900 

2. One analyst . 7,320 

3. One laborer.. . 2,640 

4. Casual laborers.. 25,000 

5. Honorarium of research team „ 3,600 

n., Maintenance and Operating Expenses . . ... 59 ,420 

1. Supplies.. . . 21,000 

Travel ..31,220 

,. 3 - Sundr y .. . . . . . . . 7,200 

GRAND TOTAL - • 104,880 
Approximately: $ 16,400 


mrmvwv 






.highlights. OF. ACTIVITIES. , 

(July, 1970 to date) 

Observational survey trips to Malaysia. Indonesia and Thailand 
■were conducted by Dre. R. Villareal and V. Caraiigalfrom 
October 12 to November 5. 1970. primarily to obtain first-hand 
information about individual country's program on legume 

improvement, research facilities, research personnel and 

problems affecting production of leguminous crops. A similar 
survey trip to Laos and the Khmer Republic was conducted 

from July 5 to 16, 1971. 

A meeting of probable cooperating scientists from Indonesia. 
Malaysia. Thailand', Vietnam and the Philippines was called at 
the U.P. College of Agriculture on January 14 to U. 
while the group was assembled for the Inter Asian Corn 

Conference. The details of plans of implementation of the 

.regional yield trials of high protein crops were discussed. 

. ■ seeds of most entries of crops included in the regional tests 
were increased at the U.P. College of Agriculture for 

distribution to participating countries. Seed of the folio ng 

has been distributed: 
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Seed 

Recipient Countries 

High lysine corn 
(11 entries) 

Thailand, Indonesia, Laos 
Cambodia and Vietnam 

Cowpea 

(Dry (9 entries) 

Thailand, Laos and the 

Khmer Republic 

Snap (7 entries) 

Thailand, Laos and the 

Khmer Republic 

Mung bean 

Thailand, Vietnam and 
Indonesia 


4, One yield test each for mungo, cowpea and high lysine corn 
have been completed at the University of the Philippines during 
1971-1972. 

5* A workshop on varietal improvement for high protein crops will 
be held a UPCA from June 17-20, 1972, to review individual 
country programs on these crops and how the products of these 
programs can be mutually used to advantage by SEARCA member 
countries. Entries for the uniform yield trials, and the 
standardized procedures that will be used in conducting the 
tests will be discussed and finalized. 
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MAIZE DQWNY. MILDEW RESEARCH PROJECT: A PROGRESS REPORT 

21 / 

. Ofelio Ri Exconde, Irlneo J. Dbgma Jr, and Erancisco A, Elazegui-' 

Corn (Zea mays L.) ranks second only to rice as a staple food 
in populous Southeast Asia, Like other cultivated crops of importance 
to man, however, the corn plant is afflicted with several diseases of 
biogenic origin most important of which is DOWNY MILDEW, This 
malady, destructive as it is, is a major limiting factor in corn 
production in the region; indeed, it has in recent years caught the 
immediate attention and concern of both the farmers and researchers. 
Consider the following recorded data on the incidence of the disease 
on a per field basis: 20-90% in Indonesia; 40-100% in the Philippines; 
70-95% in Taiwan; 10-100% in India. These figures, transcribed 
more meaningfully, mean a reduction in total yield from 6.0 to 100% 

depending on the onset of infection relative to the age of the corn 

> * *’ * • ‘ 

plant. 

It might be heartening to the delegations from Malaysia, the 
Khmer Republic (Cambodia), Laos and South Vietnam that there is as 
yet no recorded occurrence of the dreaded maize downy mildew in 
their respective country. However, judging from the epidemiology 


, 21/ Respectively, Associate Professor and Chairman, Assistant 

Professor and Instructor, Department of Plant Pathology, College of 
Agriculture, University of the Philippines, College, Laguna, Philippines. 
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and geographical occurrence of the disease in Southeast Asia, as ' 
well as from the fact that corn is grown extensively in these countries, 
there is very little doubt that the disease is there, awaiting discovery 
even if in isolated pockets or localities only. 

Our research project, launched in July 1971 with the generous 
funding from SEARCA, stemmed primarily from the need for a 
critical investigation on a regional scale of a) the disease and the 
species of fungi associated with it, and b) the utilization of the 
information obtained therefrom in the formulation of practical and 
effective control measures. For brevity, we shall not touch on the 
salient information and specific areas of study relating to the project 
inasmuch as these we have already expounded on in detail in our 
project proposal which appeared in full in the report on the 9th 
Meeting of the Agricultural Advisory Council for SEARCA held in 
Bangkok, May 4-7, 1971, Instead, let me now give you a report 

t 

on what we had accomplished in the interim from July 1971 to 
January 1972. 

Brief Highlights 

I, The Pathogen Phare: 

This phase of our project calls for an inclusion of all downy 
mildew fungi on maize and related graminicolous hosts (sugarcane. 



sorghum, other grass "weeds 1 ') in Southeast Asia - defined here to 
include Taiwan, Singapore and India in addition to member countries. 
v of SEARC A t There are in the region eight (8) different species of 
.fungi reported to incite downy mildew on corn, AH but one of these 
are species of Sclerospore. ; Scleropthora rayssiae in India is the .. 
exception. 

. We are at present utilizing the Philippine species, Sclerospora 
phtHppinensis, as a model organism with which to evolve the necessary 
techniques and methodology that could be used in dealing with the 
other species occuring in Southeast Asia as geographically circum» 
scribe above. 

A. Monospore Culture . Earlier host range studies indicated 
to us the absolute necessity of first ,, taming ,, the downy mildew 
fungi. This is in itself a formidable endeavor inasmuch as the latter 
are obligately parasitic. 

We have devised methods to isolate single spores of S. philip- 
pinensis. The spores cr conidia formed on diseased corn leaves in 
the. field or in the laboratory are tapped onto water agar and later cut 
out singly under a stereoscopic dissecting scope. Two methods are 
used in the attempt to grow the fungus using single spores on live 
plants: (1) By inoculation of excised, 3-day old leaves of a susceptible 
corn variety (PH 801) suspended in 5% aqueous solution of sucrose or 



in 5% sucrose plus' 20 ppm kineiin solution* Theset-upis incubated ■ 
in the laboratory room or in a refrigerator (20°C). The excised leaves 
remained green and apparently healthy for up to 7 days. No infection, 
however, could be detected during or 3 days after this period of time. 
(2) The other method consists of introducing single spores, isolated 
similarly as above, into the whorl of potted corn seedlings, the 
latter disposed in plastic bags and left to stand in the laboratory. 

Here, too, no infection could be detected a week after inoculation. 

As stated above, single spores can be isolated. We hypothesized 
that, the foregoing failures to infect the host plant point to a consider¬ 
ation of the environmental conditions necessary to bring about 
infection. That such infection failures are hoc due to the non- 
viability of the conidia is evident in the high percentage germination 
(90-95) of single spores in water or on water agar. On this count, 
we repeated our monospore infection experiments using the same 
techniques early last December. This time, however, the inoculated 
set-ups were placed in growth chambers. The results were 
encouraging. Localized lesions are formed on the oldest leaves. 

I shall deal with this again later. 

B. Single Conidiophore Culture . Our success in inoculation 
using single conidia as decribed above is very low - only 3-5% of the 
total number of set-ups. Early last month, January, we used a third 
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inoculation technique, r Thio consists of using singleconidia-bearing 
conodiophores as inoculum. With this method our. chances of success 
in infection are increased by as many times as there,are conidia on. 
a single conidiophore; on the average* 15-25 conidia to a cqnidiophore. 
The isolated conidiophores are introduced into the whorl, onto the 
epicotyl and youngest leaf. The set-ups are inoculated in growth 
chambers. Here, again, as in the experiments using single conidi**, 
infection is localized in the older leaves. 

It is a long-established fact that corn infection with S. philip - 
pinensis is systemic. However, alluded to above is the production 
of localized infection in the older leaves using the three methods 
briefly described in the foregoing paragraphs. Earlier histopatho- 
logical study of the disease has shown conclusively that systemic , 
infection is effected only when the fungus reaches the meristematic 
growing point, its spread thus keeping pace with the growth of the 
corn plant. Consequently, the localized lesions obtained in our 
present experiments can be explained by the failure of the fungus 
mycelium to reach the growing point of the plant. This brings to 
focus the importance of the growth chambers which, unfortunately, 
we could not make full use of till the present time due to conflict 
with other experiments in our department. 



w 1 ' 5 ‘c;' dultufe oh Synthetic Media , Several synthetic agar media: 

' bbmpbsefd of different levels of inorganic salts and organic carbon 
arid nitrogen sources were tried in an attempt to grow the conidia i 
of S. philippinensis in vitro, i,e. , divorced from live tissues of Corn, 
White’s basal medium and Nitsch’s^medium were modified and tried 
also for the same purpose. Newly formed conidia were allowed to: 
dehisce naturally from the conidiophores on diseased corn leaves and 
allowed to lodge in mass onto the surface of the solidified media. 

Imall cases, 95-100% germination of the conidia was obtained; 
however, none of the media used sustained further growth of the 
fungus. Plates, for example, of modified White’s medium wrapped 
with carbon paper to stimulate constant darkness showed longer and 
more profusely branched mycelia formed from the germinated conidia. 

D. Culture on Corn Silk. Young corn stigma ("hair" or "silk"), 
killed and sterilized by autoclaving, was tried as a natural substrate 
for the growing of _S« philippinensis in the .laboratory. This likewise 
failedto support growth of the fungus. 

E. Tissue Culture . Tissue cultures of the host are currently 
giving great promise in the cultivation of the so-called obligate 
parasites, of which S. philippinensis is one. Some workers in India, 
for example, have reported that Sclerospora graminicola, another 


downy mildew fungus, can be trained to grow on semi-synthetic media 
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by first cultivating it on healthy callus tis sue s of, millet, ,.F or _S ,7 
pMl-ippinensjs , we are using two methods as follows: 

1. Endosperm Tissue Culture . Five -to 15-day old kernels 
are selected for use after controlled pollination studies were 
conducted on susceptible sweet corn variety to determine the age 
of the kernel suitable for endosperm tissue culture. The kernels, 
are surfaced-disinfected, their endosperms aseptically scooped put 
with a sharp scalpel and immediately deposited on the surface of 
modified Nitsch's medium dispensed in flasks. Under incubation in 
an air-conditioned room, callus formation is very slow and does not 
appear to be capable of progressing beyond twice the size of the 
original endosperm. 

2. Meristem Tissue Culture . The shoots of 2-week old, 
healthy and mildewed sweet corn plants are cut lengthwise and 
explants of meristematic tissues removed from the sterile interior. 
These explants are treated as for the endosperm tissue culture. As 
in the latter method, the callus appears not to grow progressively. 

It must be emphasized that we are presently pursuing further 
this aseptic culturing of corn tissues. Some necessary chemicals 
are not yet available to us to reinforce the growth medium. Once 
callus formation is brought to a certain degree of success, we will 
attempt to grow J3, Philippine ns is on the callus using single conidia. 
or conidiophores. 
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F. Freezing the Conidia. One of the difficulties in studying 
the species of Sclerospora lies in the fact that sporulation, spore 
germination arid initial infection all take place during the early .hours 
of the morning (2:00-5:00 A,M,). If only the conidia could be preserved 
and kept viable for sometime we can minimize, if not avoid totally the 
necessary burden of conducting most of our experiments during 
"unholy" hours. It is in this light that we have attempted to preserve 
newly formed conidia of S. philippinensis by freezing in a freezer 
with a temperature of -8°C. The conidia frozen for a day are later 
allowed to thaw on water agar. These show germ tube initials but 
the latter failed to elongate any farther. We are now planning to 
continue our work along this line to obtain a condition for the quick 
freezing of the conidia like that possible with the lyophilization 
method used for spores of the more hardy fungi. 

Let us now turn to the other aspects relating to the downy 
mildew fungi. 

'• G. Cytology . Preliminary cytological studies on S. philip ¬ 
pinensis indicate the multinucleate condition of the conidia and 
conidiophores as revealed with acetocarmine. Initial counts gave 
a range of 7-22 nuclei per conidium. The very unstable nature of 
acetocarmine makes this nuclear stain good for use for only a few; . 
hours. We have tried the Giemsa and Fuelgen stain but these proved, 
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inferior to acetocarmine for use in our purpose. We.are now 
working on the cytology of S. philippinensis from hyphal stage to a 
conidiophore and conidia formation. 

H. koaf Extract and Spore Germination. We have found that 
-leaf extract (1 gm. fresh leaves; 5 ml. water) from a resistant com 

• variety (MIT popcorn) inhibits spore germination in S. philippinepsis» 
In contrast, extract from a susceptible variety (PH 801) affords 
spore germination as effective as plain water. We plan to pursue 
this finding later and try to correlate it with susceptibility and 
resistance of the host to attack by the fungus. 

I. Oospore Formation . We found in 1967 that oospores are 
formed in mildewed leaves of corn buried in the soil or incubated in 
moist chambers for 3-6 days. Preliminary studies on the formation 
of these oospores had already been conducted but the paucity and 
inconclusiveness of the evidence on hand caution us to state 
unequivocably at this time that the said oospore belong to S. 
philippinensis . 

J. Oospore Germination . In spite of our present uncertainty 
as to whether or not the observed oospores belong to the Philippine 
downy mildew fungus, we have made serious attempts to germinate. r 
the oospores. This is because of the great importance of these 
sexual structures in primary infection in nature, not to mention .• 
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their significance in the search for a logical explanation to the , 
observation'that in the Philippines, for example, resistance of a 
corn variety is to a certain extent a function of the locality where 
the plant is grown. 

Germination experiments, were conducted on the alleged oospores 
Of S. Philippine ns is as well as those of S. spontanea and S. miscanthi . 
The oospores, freed of as much leaf material and soil particles as 
possible, were treated with (1) 5% KMnO^, an oxidizing agent, for 
3 hours, (2) 0.5 and 1.0 N KOH for 12 hours, (3) 1.0 and 5.0% EDTA, 
(4) fresh dung filtrate (cow and horse), (5) snail extract, and 
(6) exposure to various temperature levels (20, 30, 40°C) for 1-2 
weeks. None of these treatments induced oospore germination. 
Freezing and thawing for 12 hours, light and dark treatments, and 
suspension in a synthetic medium reinforced with the vitamin thiamine 
likewise gave negative results. 

Oospores in the tissues of naturally infected corn leaves buried 
in sterile soil also did not germinate as judged by the absence of 
disease symptoms on corn seedlings grown in the soil rich with 
oospores. 

II. The Disease and Disease Control Phase: • 

This second phase of our project calls for field experimentations 
in selected Southeast Asian countries (Thailand, Indonesia and the 
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Philippines) leading riot only to.the gathering of precise regional data 
on corn yield loss due to downy mildew but also to the formulation of 
effective and economical measure to control the destructive disease, 
A, Yield Loss Assessment , Accurate information on actual 
loss in corn yield due to the downy mildew malady is an important 
guide in making decisions on whether or not the application of 
control measures using chemicals will accrue economic benefits to 
the farmer. Our field experiments attempt to determine yield 
losses at varying degrees of downy mildew infection at different 
seasons of the year. At the Central Experiment Station of the 
University of the Philippines, College of Agriculture (UPCA), 25, 50, 
75 and 100% infection in the 1970 wet season gave corresponding 
yield losses of 20, 43, 72 and 100% for Philippine Hybrid 801 (sweet 
corn), and 19, 43, 71 and 100% for UPCA Var. 3 (yellow flint). In 
the 1971 dry season, 27, 50, 73 and 100% infection of UPCA Var. 3 
corresponded respectively to yield losses of 15, 21, 44 and 88%. 

This same variety with 16, 25, 83 and 100% infection in the 1971 wet 
season had corresponding yield losses of 23, 26, 86 and 100%. The 
1971 wet season experiments with Philippine Hybrid 801 had 17, 23, 

94 and 100% infection with equivalent yield losses of 27, 30, 90 and 
100%, respectively. 
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B, Screening of Spray Chemicals, Recent local findings haye 
proved that the vulnerability of corn to attack and infection by S. 
philippinensis decreases with the age of the plant/ We are-now 
concerned with the search for spray chemicals that will afford . 
sufficient protection to the corn seedlings from the time of the latter : 
emergence till they are about 3-4 week old. Ten spray chemicals 
were tested for their efficacy to prevent spore germination in S. 
philippinensis . The procedure used follows the spore-germination 
tests recommended by the American Phytopathological Society Com¬ 
mittee on Standardization of Fungicidal Tests., 1943. The aqueous 
fungicidal solutions were made based on percentage active ingredient 
(g/l.). Percentage spore germination, recorded 2 hours after the 
treated Blides has been incubated in improvised moist chambers, was 
taken as the index 1 of effectiveness of the chemicals. Polyram-Combi 
and Granosan at 2.4 and 0.5 g/l., respectively, totally inhibited * 
spore germination iri S, philippinensis . • Equally good results were 
obtained with Busan 72 (0,5)#, Dyrene (2.4), Brestan (0.5), Cela • i 
(2.0), CP 13,708-1 (0.5) and CP 25,385 (0.5) which gave respectively, 
1.3; 1.3, 2.8, 3.7, 6.7 and 8.3% germination. Ortho (0.5), Kitazin 

* Figure in parenthesis indicates dosage in g/l, 
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(l.p),/!HQE 6052 (0;5) and HOE 6053 (0,5), respectively with 65.0, 

49*6; 33.2 and 28,0% germination, are not as effective as the above 

” ^ ’ * “ *' *■ , • . 

chemicals, 

- ' Except for Kitazin, Ortho and CP 25, 385, all the chemicals 
tested in the laboratory were tried out in the field on a susceptible 
corn variety, UPCA Var. 3, Also included in the field experiments 
are Udonkor (2,0), BAS 3050 F (1.3), Calixin (1.3) and Benlate (2.4). 
The experimental plot follows a randomized complete block design, 
each treatment replicated thrice. The rows of experimental plants 
were not inoculated artificially, but instead flanked at intervals with 
rows of plants inoculated artificially before the experimental rows 
were planted to UPCA Var, 3. This program insured natural infection 
of the experimental plants although the inoculum density was rather 
high. The experimental plants were sprayed with the fungicidal 
solutions two days after the emergence, thereafter daily for 3 weeks. 
Rows of unsprayed plants served as control. Records on the number 
of healthy and diseased plants were taken a week after the last spray 
application, and the percentage infection for each treatment 
determined. 

Cela (4.0), CP 13, 708-1 (1.0), Busan 72 (l e 0), Granosan (65.0) 
and Polyram-Combi (2.4) gave 7.1, 16.7, 16,7, 18.8 and 29.2% 
infection, respectively, compared to 83.3% infection of the control. 



Benlate, Callxin, Dyrerie (2*4)> BAS 3050 F and Udonkor with 45 
50.0, 50.0, 51.4 and 52.4% infection, respectively, did not effec 
control the disease compared with the control which had 83,8% ii 
HOE 6052 and HOE 6053 at 1.0 g/1. were phytotoxic and likewise 
effective. Brestan at the same dosage was as effective as Cela; 
however, it proved to be phytotoxic. 
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, THE UPCA/SEARCA SOCIAL LABORATORY 22/ 

I* What is the Social Laboratory ? 

The Social Laboratory can be defined as a pilot project 
on agricultural and rural development conducted by a training 
.Jistitution of higher learning such as UPCA and SEARCA in the 
Philippines, Kasetsart University in Thailand, the Agricultural 
Jniversity in Malaysia, the National Agricultural Center in 
Vietnam, or the Agricultural University in Indonesia. 

To teach Physics, we need a laboratory. To teach 
Chemistry we also need a laboratory. It is obvious that 
without a laboratory the teaching of these subjects will be very 
theoretical or academic. Nobody will ever question it. When 
we teach Social Science like agricultural extension or community 
development, do we need a laboratory? Yes, definitely. With¬ 
out a laboratory, the teaching will too be very bookish. 

One may say, without a social laboratory, we still can 
do some research or investigations in the field of Social Sciences. 
Yes, this is what some teachers are doing. What happens to 
such research afterwards? It is published somewhere. The 


- Paper presented by Dean Chi-Wen Chang, Visiting Professor, 

Department of Agricultural Education, UPCA, College, Laguna. 
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author may get some satisfaction out of it. Is the research 
result tested or applied? It is seldom the case because there 
is no definite place or person to make use of it. This explains 
why our extension teaching has become stereo-typed and very 
few people will like to take extension as a profession. 

n. Then, you may like to know something about the UPCA/SEARCA 
Laboratory. This can be discussed under the following sub¬ 
headings: 

1, Objectives . We have both long-range and short-term 
objectives. The former is to " mobilize the human 
resources to fully develop land and water resources and 
to transform the present traditional farming into 
modernized commercial agriculture. * 1 We are not 
contented with the usual objectives of the increase of 
agricultural production and the betterment of rural life. 
This is because UPCA/SEARCA both emphasize graduate 
study and research in agriculture and so we have to go 
into the field deeper and deeper into it. 

However, such long-range objectives can only be 
carried out efficiently by stages. So we have the First 
Five-Year Program for the Social Laboratory . Then 
we have the Annual Ran of Work to set the targets of 
achievement and also a Calendar of Work to be worked 
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out every three months in advance to insure the orderly 
movement of things. Progress can be speeded up by 
design not by drift, nor by trial and error. 

2 • Location. It is located in the municipality of Pila, 

Laguna Province, where UPC A is. The municipality has 
13 barrios or villages. It is 22 kilometers away from 
the campus. It is a rice growing area, with some coconut 
plantations. 

3 • Organization . Since the Social Laboratory, is a joint 

project between UPCA and SEARCA, we have organized 
a Working Committee, which meets quarterly to 
approve the program of work, hear progress reports, 
and make recommendations for improvement. For the 
field operation we have an Advisory Council composed 
of the governor of the province, the mayor of the muni¬ 
cipality and the representatives of all the national 
government agencies that are concerned with our work 
in the Social Laboratory. This arrangement will avoid 
unnecessary misunderstanding and friction but it will 
insure better cooperation. It is heartening to report that 
a Memorandum of Understanding was signed at the 
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second’meeting of the Advisory Council* The Project 
Leader is now concurrently the Agricultural Adviser to 
the mayor of Pila. 

4, Staff Members . Beginning this year, 1972, our staff 
members consist of one full-time Project Leader for 
Field Operation, who is a professor, and also a part- 
time Leader on Survey, Planning and Evaluation, who 
is also a professor. Then we have seven resident 
field technicians and three full-time research assistants. 
Every week we have a staff meeting, going over the 
work of the previous week and discussing the plans for 
the coming week. Sometimes we invite specialists to 
come to lead discussion on certain important topics. 

5. Staff Training . One week pre-service training was 
given to them. Then after 10 months of experience in 
the field, a two-week study tour in Taiwan was arranged 
for them. In this study tour two local leaders and a rural 
bank president were included. Now they came back full 
of enthusiasm and work together as a team. They also 
attended a two-week seminar on rice culture in IRRI 
the last year. The field staff must keep abreast of modern 
technology because they are in the front line, so to speak. 
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^6^ v' Method of Approach. In our Social Laboratory we 

emphasize the group approach or the institutional approach. 
We realize that our farmers are small farmers, cultivating 
a few acres of land. And many of them are even tenant 
farmers. As individuals they are not credit.worthy. They 
buy things dear and sell things cheap. They are always at 
the mercy of money lenders and middlemen,. As a result, 
they are in perpetual indebtedness. What is the way out? 
The answer is that the farmers, must be trained, organized, 
and assisted to the extent that they can do things the r^,selves 
through their own organizations . Through such organization 
all government services can be effectively channeled to 
benefit them all . This will make the government services 
much easier and simpler. In Taiwan the government has 
to deal with a little over 300 farmers' associations, instead 
of 900,000 small individual farmers. A partnership is thus 
established between the government and the local people 
through their organizations in program planning and 
program implementation in the whole field of agricultural 
and rural development. This accounts for the steady 

i * i' < 

progress of agricultural development in Taiwan. 
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* Now, the Department of Agriculture of West Malaysia 
? ig developing this partnership in dead earnest. Since 1967, 
71 farmers’ associations have been successfully organized 
in all eleven states in West Malaysia. This is not a slow 
process. It all depends on the government policy and its 
determination to carry out the program, 

7* Budgets . The general arrangement is for UPCA to provide 
the regular staff, while SEARCA is to provide normal 
operational expenses. Anything over and above these will 
be put on a project basis for which we try to raise funds 
from outside sources. 

At present, PBSP (Philippine Business for Social 
Progress) has already approved our request for 
1*143,955,49 for a period of four years. It is interesting 
to report that in the Memorandum of Agreement , PBSP 
has inserted the following statement: 

PBSP sees in the project proposal an opportunity 
to study a rural social development program using 
an approach different from that of FBSP-PRRM 
Rural Prototype and to refine its own rural social 
development approach in the light of the Social 
Laboratory experience. 

We have also approached the Australian FFHC Com¬ 
mittee for assistance for our total rural training program 
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>aihd the construction of a permanent training center in Pila. 
This training program consists of five training projects; 
training project for rural school teachers, training project 
for adult farmers, training project for rural women, 
training project for older rural youth, and a mass education 
project. Each training project is under the charge of a 
professor. Then there will be a professor who will coor¬ 
dinate all these training projects so that they can be 
integrated and all the teaching staff can work together as 
a team. 

As the Social Laboratory progresses, we will no doubt 
require additional funds for new projects. One point must 
be emphasized here, that is, the Social Laboratory upholds 
the principle of self-help in all its undertakings. Whatever 
assistance is given to the people is mainly for intellectual 
investment or motivation that will pay a big dividend in due 
time. 

» ■ 

Training and Demonstration . As the name implies, the 
UPCA/SEARCA Social Laboratory is developed for training 
and demonstration purposes not only for the Philippines but 
also for tlz.3 whole Southeast Asia. By training , we mean 
that the training is for all the people concerned, including 
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rural people, field staff, and even our teachers. It cannot 
be denied that many of our teachers in Asia today were 
trained in the Western World under Western professors, using 
their textbooks. As a result, they know more about 
foreign agriculture than their native agriculture. Because 
of lack of funds for research and extension they naturally 
limit themselves to textbook teaching. Now, if there is a 
social laboratory it will provide an excellent opportunity 
for them to make explorations for improvement in a given 
situation. This will make the teaching more practical and 
substantial. 

By demonstration, we mean that in due time our 
Social Laboratory will, evolve a pattern for thv government 
to use for wide application. In this case the Social Labo¬ 
ratory will become a training ground for the government 
people. 

m. What help can the UPCA/SEARCA Social Laboratory give to 
the SEARCA member countries? Aside from the training.of 
the SEARCA scholars who are now on the campus, the UPCA 
and SEARCA have already extended assistance to Thailand 
in the development of a social laboratory in the vicinity of 
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the new campus of Kasetsart University. Similar assistance 
will be extended to all other member governments on request. 
We are just too glad to be of any assistance. Because of the 
early start of our UPC A /SEAR C A Social Laboratory we 
would like to share our experiences with them. 

IV. Much development work lies ahead . Although the UPC A/ 
SEARCA Social Laboratory has made much progress and 
received enthusiastic support from the local people during 
the past one and a half years of operation, much remains to 
be done yet. “ How to mobilize the human resources , M 
“ How to fully develop land and water resources. 11 and "How 
to transform the present traditional farming into modern 
commercial agriculture " will require the constant attention 
and effort of the UPCA/SEARCA. Certainly, we, the field 
staff will do our utmost. In the meantime, we earnestly hope 
that you will continue to give us your help and guidance in order 
to make the whole project a real success. 


- end - 



